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Tue Celebration of the Quincentenary of 
the Ancient Collegiate Church of Manchester, 
admirably planned and successfully achieved, 
was an event of real importance in the life of 
the Church in the North of England. I felt 
it to be an honour to be allowed to take some 
part in it, and I now most cordially commend 
the record of it to all*who care for the Church 
and Commonwealth. It gives a vivid picture 
of the place which a great Cathedral and 
Parish Church has had and may still have in 
the common life of a great city. More than 
this, it presents the ‘Church of Christ endeav- 
ouring to bring forth things new and old out 
of its treasures to meet the needs of a new 
age, and to relate its unchanging message to 
the ever-changing movements of human life 
and thought, 
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Foreword. 


The Celebration of the Quincentenary of the 
Ancient Collegiate Church of Manchester was 
not designed to be a mere beating of Anglican 
drums—a sort of ecclesiastical Hurrah,—nor yet 
was it intended as a lure for some of the great 
preachers of England to attract them to Man- 
chester. Manchester Cathedral has won a high 
enough place amongst the Cathedrals of England 
to offer a worthy pulpit to any preacher. The 
Celebration was designed from the start to be 
an educational and a spiritual landmark in the 
history of our city. A study of the programme 
reveals this intention. As far as possible the 
past was made to live again in the present. The 
lectures upon the history of religion during the 
five centuries of the Collegiate Church’s existence 
set before Manchester our fathers as they lived 
and the causes which they followed, ardently or 
indifferently, from the fifteenth century, to our 
own day. The music of each century, presented 
day by day, re-echoed to the stones which had 
heard it long ago. The wonderful series of 
children’s services taught many a young citizen 
of Manchester something new and fascinating 
about their great inheritance. Thus the Cele- 
bration made the past to live after a fashion 
difficult to be consummated in class-room or hall. 
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The educational design, however, important 
and vital though it was, did not exhaust the 
purposes of the Celebration. If the present is 
heir to the past it is no less father to the future. 
The message of the Church, and that for which 
the Church stands, was therefore deliberately 
given to the different classes in the community. 
Day after day the Cathedral was thronged with 
those who came to hear the call to the recollection 
of spiritual values, as servants of Jesus Christ 
could best interpret them to-day. Even in the 
hour when thoughts were fixed upon the past 
men were reminded that the Church which is a 
museum, whether of stones or rituals, of theolo- 
gies or practice, is dead. Christ is one and the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The faith 
once delivered to the Saints it is our honour as 
well as our profit to preserve. But God is not 
the God of the dead but of the living. The 
vernacular of one age becomes the archaism of 
the next. Controversies of yesterday are mean- 
ingless to-day, and all the paraphernalia of 
religion must be re-expressed, re-clothed, re- 
formed that it may be intelligible to those whose 
paramount need is the living World. Thus 
Clergy, Civic Authorities, Women, Working- 
men, Free Churchmen, Parochial Councillors of 
the new self-government, Choirs, the University, 
were marshalled in turn within the walls of the 
ancient building in order to worship, and to 
listen to voices prophesying of the urgent present 
and the difficult but hopeful future. 

The object of this Memorial Volume is to 
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enshrine something of what was attempted in the 
Celebration. The Lectures are printed in full so 
that the history of the past may be recalled and 
its lessons learnt. It was impossible to print all 
the sermons which were preached, and the selec- 
tion has been made as far as possible to include 
those addressed to the more specialized congre- 
gations. Thus after the introductory sermon by 
the Bishop, which expressed so clearly the 
general meaning of the occasion, the sermons 
printed are those to the Clergy, the Free Church- 
men and the Trades Unionists. The last two 
congregations are worthy of particular mention, 
for both Free Churchmen and Trade Unionists 
were invited to organize themseives for the 
purpose. It was an official recognition of the 
Free Churches on the one hand, and of Trades 
Unionism on the other by the Church in Man- 
chester. Those who were privileged to see and 
hear the former congregation in particular will 
not readily forget it. A step forward in the 
direction of that Unity for which we hope and 
pray was one feature of the celebration. 

It would be unbecoming to close this short 
preface without a word of thanks to the preachers 
who, busy men though they were, responded to 
our call and entered so thoroughly into the spirit 
of the celebration; to the helpers within and 
without the ranks of the Cathedral Staff, who 
from careful, arduous and scholarly researches 
for ancient music, to the shifting of chairs 
and the publishing of bills, gave of their best; 
to the Press, whose accurate reports enabled 
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thousands to appreciate the Celebrations though 
they could not come themselves, and to the 
general body of citizens who shewed so kindly 
an interest in the doings of the Old Church. In 
particular I would express on behalf of my 
colleagues of the Chapter, as well as on my own 
behalf, our sense of gratitude to the Bishop of 
the diocese for his constant and inspiring counsel 
and leadership. The Warden and Fellows are 
thankful to find themselves, in this Quincen- 
tenary year, the Dean and Chapter of a Cathedral 
which holds the seat of our present Bishop. 
We send out this Memorial Volume in humble 
thankfulness to Almighty God for a venture 
which brought with it many anxieties and much 
work but which with equal good fellowship and 
hearty co-operation was, outwardly at least, 
carried to a successful issue. That the enterprise 
may hold something of permanent value to the 
cause of Christ and His Church and to the 
citizens of Manchester, is our hope and prayer. 
J. GoucH McCormick. 
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Gop of our Fathers, who of old didst move 

Thy servants the Founders of this Cathedral 
Church to build a House of Prayer for the 
offering of eternal praises to Thy Glorious 
Majesty ; Grant to us and to all who herein call 
upon Thy Holy Name from age to age, that, by 
the offering of our lives and the praises of our 
lips, we may ever seek the advancement of Thy 
Glory and the increase of Thy Kingdom ; through 
Jesus Christ Our Lord, Who with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, One God, the 


same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Amen. 
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HISTORY OF THE MANCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL 


Tie hev— |: Joscorr, M:A.., 


Sub-Warden of the-College and Sub- Dean 
of the Cathedral. .* 


Manchester Cathedral. 


In 1311 John de la Warre succeeded by 
marriage to the Lordship of the Manor of 
Manchester. In 1399 the direct male line 
again failed, and the Barony came to Thomas 
de Ia Warre. He was a priest, and since 
1373 had been Rector of Manchester. In 
1421 he obtained for two hundred marks a 
licence from Henry V. to collegiate the 
Church. The Charter creating a Master, 
eight Fellows, four Clerks, and six Choris- 
ters, was granted in 1421, and the first Master 
or Warden, John Huntington, was appointed 
in 1422. Lord de la Warre gave his own. 
palace for the residence of the Collegiates. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the College 
was suppressed, and its property, including 
the residence, confiscated. 

Queen Mary by a new Charter restored the 
College. The residence had come into the 
hands of the Stanley family, and Queen 
Mary was unable to get it back. It is now © 
Chetham’s Hospital. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign the College 
was remodelled by a third Charter: the old 
dedication “ To the praise and honour of the 
Omnipotent God and of the Glorious Virgin 
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His Mother ... and of the Holy Martyrs 
Dionysius and George” was changed. The 
College became “the College of Christ,” and 
consisted of a Warden, four Fellows, Priests, 
two Chaplains or Vicars, and “four Laymen 
and four boys skilled in music.’ In Charles 
I’s reign a fourth Charter was granted, 
making it “the College of Christ in Man- 
chester founded by King Charles.” Under 
this Charter the College consists of a Warden, 
four Fellows, Priests, together with two 
Chaplains or Vicars, and four men, either 
Clerks or Laymen, and four boys skilled in 
music. By this Charter it is still governed. 
In 1840 an Act of Parliament changed the 
titles of all the Colleges of “peculiars ” to 
Deans and Canons: but an Order in Council 
preserved to Manchester all its privileges and 
exemptions as a “peculiar.” The Bishopric 
of Manchester was founded in 1847, and the 
Collegiate Church then became a Cathedral. 
. The dedication of the Cathedral still is 
“to the Glortous Virgin and the Holy 
Martyrs St. Denys and St. George.” 

From the evidence of the stones uncovered 
during the great restoration begun in 1882 it 
is believed that the Saxon Church lasted till 
the thirteenth century, and was then suc- 
ceeded by an Early English Nave and Aisles 
with a Curvilinear Decorated Chancel, Lady 
Chapel, and Western Tower. This was the 
condition of the Church in 1421, when it was 
collegiated. 
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The first Head of the College, Master 
Huntington (1422), built a new Choir, and 
his successor, Master Langley (1465), built a 
new Nave. In 1485, Master Stanley, also 
Bishop of Ely, became Warden. He took 
down the whole northern arcade and moved 
it three feet to the north to make room for 
the present Choir Stalls. The Choir Stalls, 
the Chantry Chapels and their screens, and 
the octagonal Chapter House were erected 
in his time. He also remodelled the Clere- 
story. The design of the pillars and arches 
of the Nave and Choir dates from Langley’s 
time, but are believed to be a copy of those 
in the thirteenth century Church. In 1882 
Langley’s pillars and arches in the Nave 
were restored line for line: fortunately the 
pillars and arches of the Choir were un- 
damaged and remain-as they were rebuilt on 
Langley’s lines by Bishop Stanley. The 
arch into the Lady Chapel with the pillars 
and responds adjoining, and the arch into the 
Tower, are na erete parts of the earlier 
Church. 

With the exception of the Baptistry and 
porches, which are modern, and of the 
screens which formerly separated the Chan- 
tries from the Nave and from one another, 
which have perished, the restored Church is 
substantially the same as its fifteenth century 
builders left it. é ’ 

The Choir Stalls with their triple canopies 
are said to be some of the most elaborate and 
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beautiful in~ Europe. They were erected 
during the Mastership of Bishop Stanley. 
Bishop Stanley became Master or Warden 
of Manchester in 1485; he became Bishop of 
Ely in 1506; vacated the Mastership of 
Manchester in 1509; and died in 1515. 
The Stalls on the South side and West 
end of the Choir are Bishop Stanley’s, and 
it was to make room for them that he 
widened the Choir. The traceries in the 
canopies are uniform, and the extra elaborate- 
ness of the canopies over the Dean’s stall 
and over the stall for the Canon in Residence 
are worthy of notice. The work of widening 
the Choir and erecting the stalls must have 
taken some time, and the actual completion 
of the work must have brought it almost to 
the close of the fifteenth century, but the 
work is classed by experts as fifteenth cen- 
tury work. The stalls on the North side were 
added a little later, and the work is by a later 
hand: they were erected by a Mr. Beswick 
or Bexwicke, a Manchester Merchant; there 
are five different patterns in the traceries of 
these stalls. 

On the Dean’s Stall is carved the story of 
the child of the Stanley family carried off by 
_an eagle; underneath are the arms of the 
first Baron Stanley who died in 1458; the 
same arms are also carved on the East end 
of the stalls on the South side. The arms 
on the stall of the Canon in Residence are 
those of Lord de la Warre. The shield on 
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the end of the stalls of the North side is 
supposed to represent that of Mr. Beswick. 

The upright pinnacles at the corners of the 
projecting canopies have for their bases 
certain angels carrying shields. These 
angels are regarded as late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century work, “they were 
probably stuck on to make good some 
vandalistic destruction”; they are probably 
the arms and crests of benefactors or people 
connected with the Church who contributed 
to some “ Restoration.” They include nine 
different shields. ‘ 

The carved screens separating the Choir 
Aisles and Chantries with their delicate 
tracery and beautiful wreaths are worthy of 
notice. The Altar rails and the iron screens 
which separate the eastern portion of the 
Choir from the Choir, Aisles are of splendid 
ironwork and of strong individuality, and 
date from the opening years of the eighteenth 
century; but so far it has been impossible to 
discover the maker. The cresting of pinna- 
cles upon the rail at the top of the gates and 
iron screens is said by experts to be unique. 

Before the High Altar is the brass of 
Master Huntington. His grave is in the 
Crypt beneath. He died in 1458. The brass _ 
is noticeable not only for the extreme beauty © 
of its lines, but also for the black metal let in 
to form the almuce over his surplice. ~ 

The Reredos is modern; its design em- 
bodies the double dedication of the College 
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and the Church: the former to our Lord 
Christ, the latter to the “‘ Glorious .Virgin,” 
St. Denys, and St. George. 

In the Nave the things worth noticing are 
first of all the vista of the pillars. Standing 
at the South Door, by which the Cathedral is 
commonly entered, and looking across north- 
east, past the pulpit, to the entrance of the 
Derby Chapel, four rows are visible. Look- 
ing in the reverse direction from the entrance 
of the Derby Chapel, five rows of pillars can 
be counted, including the pillar and its 
responds which occur in what was St. 
George’s Chapel. 

The Baptistry and the Font are modern. 

The ancient arch into the West Tower 
shows the panelling of the original Church; 
and it also shows the widening which took 
place in the time of Master Stanley, about 
1485. 

The outside Aisle on the South side is 
composed of the Chantries of St. George and 
St. Nicholas, St. George being the western- 
most one and St. Nicholas east of it. In St. 
George’s Chapel the statue of St. George on 
horseback was originally placed. On the 
north side of the Nave the easternmost por- 
tion of the Chantries was that of St. James, 
while the Chantry from there to the north- 
west door was that of the Most Holy Trinity. 
The screens that separated these Chantries 
from each other and from the Aisles of the 
Nave have now all disappeared, and the 
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Chantries now form the external Aisles of 
the Nave. The Pulpit and the Eagle 
Lectern in the Nave are both modern, the 
former the gift of the late Chancellor Christie 
and his wife,, and the latter the gift of Mr. 
Thomas Craven. The brackets on the 
pillars adjacent to the Pulpit and the Lectern 
once held the statues of the “Glorious 
Virgin ” and St. Denys respectively. 

The angels with musical instruments which 
support the principals of the Nave roof are 
all originals. The one next the Choir arch 
on the North side is playing a clavicymbal. 
This is said to be the only instance of a 
representation of an angel playing this 
instrument. 

The ancient Choir Screen, which is very 
beautiful, dates from 1485 or a little later, 
the time when the Choir Stalls were erected. 
In 1682 the FathersSmith organ was placed 
on the screen over the doorway into the 
Choir, the pipes forming the front of the 
organ coming right down on the top of the 
arch, the organ being played from behind. 
In 1871, the great organ built by Hill for Sir 
William Houldsworth, was put in part upon 
the screen, and the Father Smith removed 
and put upon a base of its own, as it is now 
in the North Choir Aisle. In 1909 and 1910 
the organ was entirely rebuilt by Hill; in 
1918 it was reconstructed and revoiced by 
Harrison and Harrison of Durham. Only 
a very small portion of it is now on the screen. 
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This portion is played from a fifth manual, 
and is called the Screen Organ. It was 
erected there to serve for the great congrega- 
tions in the Nave, for which the rest of the 
organ, which is north and south of the Choir, 
would be hardly sufficiently powerful. 

The Lectern that stands in the Choir is 
believed to be the Lectern around which the 
Choir gathered to sing the service in the days 
before printing, when there was only one 
Service Book for the whole Choir. 

The present Throne was erected in 1916 
as a memorial to Bishop Moorhouse who was 
for a time Bishop of Melbourne and was 
translated to Manchester in 1886. He 
resigned in 1903, and died in 1915. 

The arch in the South Choir Aisle leads 
into the Chapter House, which was originally 
square. 

East of this is the Fraser Chapel with a 
cenotaph and recumbent statue of Bishop 
Fraser : this Chapel was built by Mrs. Fraser 
in 1887. 

_ East of the Choir is the Lady Chapel with 
its ancient arch and beautifully carved screen. 
This screen originally was without the pin- 
nacles, which were added in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and which certainly 
ought to be removed, as they spoil the screen. 

In the arches of the Retro-Choir are two 
brass chandeliers which serve for “the 
Christmas lights.” They are lighted at dusk 
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every evening from Christmas Eve to the 
Epiphany. These two brass chandeliers are 
of great interest, because one of them—the 
one on the north side—which dates from 
1694, is the earliest known example of its 
kind in England. Chandeliers of this pat- 
tern date from 1710 to 1740. The chandelier 
on the south side dates from 1713. 

To the north of the Choir is the Derby 
Chapel with its delicately carved screens. 
This Chapel was built in 1513 by the Bishop 
of Ely, his son, Sir John Stanley, and 
Margaret, his wife. The wreaths along the 
top of the screens*are among the most 
exquisite pieces of carving in existence. In 
the Chapel is a beautifully carved Altar with 
copper candlesticks. This Altar is said to 
be of Franco-Belgian make. It is probably 
in its original state, and it dates from the 
beginning of the seWenteenth century. The 
copper candlesticks are said to have been 
made in Sheffield between 1780 and 1800. 
From their unusually large size it is probable 
that they were made for altar candlesticks. 
It is not unlikely that this Altar was originally 
the High Altar of the Cathedral, and was 
moved at the time when a stone reredos was 
substituted for tapestry. 

On the north side of this Chapel lies the 
Ely Chapel, where Bishop Stanley is buried. 
In the North Choir Aisle is the organ built 
by Father Smith: the order is dated Feb- 
tuary 6th, 1682. 
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On the south side of the Choir lie the Jesus 
Chapel and the Chapter House. The jesus 
Chapel was for many years used as the 
Library and asa Vestry for the clergy. It is 
now used as the Consistory Court. In it are 
three pieces of embroidery, and a piece of 
tapestry which was made in 1661 and pre- 
sented to the Cathedral in 1700, and was used 
as the Dossal behind the High Altar. It 
represents the offering of the gifts described 
in Acts iv., the occasion when Ananias and 
Sapphira attempted to deceive the Apostles 
by their mutilated offerings. Ina case with 
a glass front is a white altar cloth presented 
to the Cathedral in 1911. The idea of the 
embroidery is that of the Golden Vine above 
the temple, to which our Lord referred when 
He told the allegory of the True Vine in St. 
John xv. In the Jesus Chapel also is a 
curious Anglo-Saxon carved stone found at 
the Restoration in one of the walls of the old 
Early English Porch. It represents an angel 
with a scroll, with the inscription in very 
curious lettering: /z manus tuas commendo 
spintum meum. The Chapter House is now 
octagon, but was once square. It was re- 
modelled by Bishop Stanley in 1485. The 
window behind the Dean’s seat in the Chap- 
ter House contains what little is left of the 
ancient stained glass. 

The buildings south of the Jesus Chapel 
include a passage or cloister which has a 
double entrance to the Church, and provide 
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a room for the choirmen, a practising room 
for the choir, and a large Library which is 
divided by a screen, and serves the purpose 
of Vestries for the Chapter-and the Minor 
Clergy. 

The ancient Communion Plate is of silver, 
and the dates of different pieces range from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth to that of 
George I. The most interesting pieces are : 
Two Chalices of 1584 (Queen Elizabeth), 
two Chalices of 1626 (Charles I), three Patens 
of 1676 (Charles II), two Patens with very 
beautifully written inscriptions of 1708 
(Queen Anne), a Flagon with a richly 
moulded spout and handle and some delicate 
engraving of 1701 (William III), and four 
Communion Cups of Continental make dated 
1620, which were originally the Communion 
Cups of the first Scotch Presbyterian congre- 
gation outside Scotland; this existed at a 
Treaty Factory at Campvere, near Middle- 
berg, in Holland, but was dissolved in about 
one hundred years; these cups were presented 
to the Cathedral by the late Earl Egerton of 
Tatton. The inscription on these cups gives 
the date “a Virgine matre ” instead of “Anno 
Domini.” 

In 1921 four large beautiful silver gilt 
chalices, designed by Mr. Omar Ramsden, 
and each having in the boss of the stem a 
representation of one of the dedications of 
the Cathedral, were presented by the repre- 
sentatives of the late Mr. W. C. Buckley who 
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died on March 16, 1917, and left his property 
to the Diocese of Manchester. 

The Communion plate in regular use con- 
sists of a large silver gilt and enamelled 
chalice given in memory of the late Canon 
Richson who died in 1874; and two smaller 
silver gilt chalices made to the order of the 
Chapter by Messrs. Lambert of London. 


THE 
MUSIC AT THE QUINCENTENARY 


The Rev. Canon J. R. Darsysuire, M.A., 
Registrar of the,College and Precentor 
of the Cathedral. 


The Music at the Quincentenary. 


An essential feature of the Quincentenary 
Celebrations was the music performed on 
that occasion. From the very first the 
performance of the musical part of Divine 
Service has had its place in the Collegiate 
Church. The original foundation, besides 
Wardens and Fellows, had four Clerks and 
six Choristers. 

When the Charter oF Philip and Mary was 
drawn up at the refounding of the College, 
provision was made for a Precentor, who was 
to be one of the eight Fellow Chaplains and 
to be engaged “in singing and the disposi- 
tion of Divine Service.” 

Among the charges brought against Dr. 
Dee, Warden from 1595 to 1608, was that of 
having introduced an organ. A little later 
some confusion seems to have reigned, for 
we hear of the singing men charged with 
beginning to sing the Psalms before the 
“organes”’ played, and singing in a contrary 
tune to the “organes.” This was the begin- 
ning of a chaos that preceded the refounding 
of the College under a charter of Charles [ 
in 1635. Iwo years before that date, Arch- 
bishop Neyle had to report that “at Man- 
chester there is neither singing men nor 
“ quiristers” nor “organe fitt” to be used. 
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The Charter of 1635 constituted an office 
of Organist, and from that date the list of 
organists is continuous to the present time. 

A Diary kept by one Roger Lowe, states 
that on December 22nd, 1665, he stayed to 
Morning Prayer at Manchester Church and 
was exceedingly taken with the “ mellodie.” 

In 1682 the College purchased an organ 
for the use of the Quire from Bernard 
Schmidt, better known as Father Smith. 
This little organ is still in existence and was 
used in the Quincentenary celebrations. It 
has occupied several positions in the Church. 
At first it seems to have been set up on the 
East side of the Choir screen; later it was 
removed to the Ely Chapel, and finally it has 
been placed quite recently in the North 
Choir Aisle, just east of the portion of the 
great organ already set up there. 

From 1767 to 1782, John Wainwright and 
his two sons—Robert and Richard—held in 
succession the post of organist. John Wain- 
wright composed the tune “ Stockport,” or 
Yorkshire; familiar to us as the tune for 
“ Christians Awake,’ and his son Robert 
composed the tune called ‘“ Manchester,” 
which was sung at the Quincentenary as the 
processional hymn on the Thursday after- 
noon to Addison’s words, “ When all Thy 
mercies, oh my God.” 

Coming to later times, we must notice 
Joseph John Harris who was organist from 
1834 to 1869. His coming “signalised an 
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effort on the part of the parish to improve 
the Sunday Services.” When the Collegiate 
Church became a Cathedral, Harris, remain- 
ing in office, became the first Cathedral 
organist. He died in 1869, and all his more 
brilliant successors are still living and were 
invited to take some part in the music of the 
Quincentenary Festival. Sir Frederick 
Bridge—organist from 1869 to 1875—was 
unhappily prevented from coming, but Dr. 
Kendrick Pyne, organist from 1875 to 1908, 
and Mr. H. S. Nicholson, organist from 
1908 to 1918, were both present. 

The scheme of the musical programme was 
to exhibit as completely and representatively 
as possible the development of Church music 
during five hundred years, since 1421. 
Necessarily the purely musical part of the 
Celebration was subogdinate to the religious 
and historical element, in the commemora- 
tion. Thus, though at the Choral Celebra- 
tion each morning music of a particular 
century was performed, the occasion of the 
performance was the celebration of the 
Divine mysteries rather than a complete 
musical demonstration. But within these 
proper limitations a real attempt was made to 
keep the musical element of each day homo- 
geneous. 

On the opening Sunday no particular 
century was commemorated. The Te Deum 
was sung to Smart in F. The Introit was 
Harwood’s “O how glorious,’ and _ the 
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Communion Service was sung to Stanford 
in C. In the afternoon, at a Service arranged 
for Parochial Counsellors, Stanford’s Service 
in B Flat was used, and the Anthem was 
Handel’s “ Let the bright Seraphim.” 

On Monday, May 30th, music of peculiar 
interest was performed. By the kindness of 
Dr. R. R. Terry, who kindly lent the manu- 
script, the Introit and part of the Communion 
Service was sung to music by John Taverner, 
who died about 1530. His Mass, called 
‘“ Westron Wynde,” was written round a lusty 
tune of probably secular origin. The con- 
trapuntal ingenuity with which this theme is 
handled made such parts of it as were 
performed extremely effective, but the com- 
poser’s licence in writing long passages to 
a single syllable makes the whole work too 
long for performance at one Service. It was 
necessary therefore to perform only selec- 
tions from his Mass and to supplement it in 
other parts with the music which Merbecke 
wrote or arranged for the liturgy of the 
Reformed Church. 

In the afternoon the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis were sung to a curious setting by 
Robert Fayrfax (d. 1521), edited by Mr. 
Royle Shore. In this service about half the 
verses are set in polyphony to be sung by the 
choir unaccompanied: the other half, set to 
a plain song chant, were sung by two cantors. 

For the anthem, Mr. Royle Shore had 
kindly transcribed a motet by John Dun- 
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stable, “Quam Pulcra Es.” Undoubtedly 
part of the charm was due to the fact that the 
singers were placed in the organ loft and a 
dulcitone was used to accompany the singers, 
thus representing as nearly as possible the 
lute which, it is thought, was originally used. 
Every note sounded like a distilled drop of 
some rare essence. There can be no doubt 
that the day’s music showed clearly how 
peculiarly suitable for Church use this ancient 
music is. As a writer in the “ Manchester 
Guardian” says, * It affects one by its strange 
adaptability to surroundings which are not 
easy to contend with.” 

The music on Tuesday revealed clearly 
how much was lost as well as gained when 
the rigid rules of the Reformers imposed 
upon composers a much simpler style in 
which only one note might be set to a syllable. 

The composers represented were C. Tye 
and T. Tallis; the*latter’s Service in the 
Dorian Mode showed a great musician 
struggling against hampering limitations, 
but, to quote the writer in the “ Guardian ” 
again, “one can feel the tenderness and 
greatness of Tallis in spite of his chains.” 
This sixteenth century music is charmingly 
free from extravagance. 

In the afternoon the Service was by 
Causton who died in 1569, and the anthem 
was “ Bow Thine Ear,” by William Byrde, 
who died in 1623. 

The Processional Hymn was the old 
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hundredth, sung with the Faux Bourdon in 
which “ the boys’ voices were flung effectively 
above the melody.” 

Gibbons, Rogers, and Purcell were the 
composers selected for Wednesday’s music. 
Perhaps for the ordinary listener the effect of 
Gibbons’ Service in F was less satisfactory 
than his great reputation would have made 
one expect. In this service he discards all 
dramatic feeling; its subtler appeal in the 
beautiful interweaving of melodic strands 
cannot be fully appreciated at first hearing. 
The anthem in the afternoon was the famous 
Bell Anthem by Purcell; chosen for its 
popularity rather than for its merits as an 
example of the composer’s finest work. It 
may be true that the words are not all strictly 
suitable for setting to music, but the grand 
refrain has an effect which is sublime and 
chastened, and it is surely a happy thought 
to have coupled this message of joy with the 
invitatory association of the accompaniment 
which suggests the ringing of a peal of 
church bells. 

The music of Thursday showed how sub- 
limely composers of the eighteenth century 
could set noble words to splendid music in 
anthems, and at the same time how pedes- 
trian was the work they did for the setting 
of the Liturgy to music. 

Nothing in the Quincentenary was finer in 
performance and effect than Samuel Wesley’s 
Exultate Deo sung as the Introit in the 
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morning. After it Boyce’s Communion 
Service in A could not but be tame, yet in 
the Post Communion Hymn a lovely effect 
was obtained by use of Boyce’s tune “ Bed- 
ford Chapel.” In the afternoon the Service 
was by Travers, and the anthem was “ God 
is our hope” by Maurice Greene; in this 
peculiarly fine effects were obtained by the 
use of the Father Smith organ (which Mr. 
Norman Cocker was playing) in alternation 
with the resources of the great organ (played 
on this occasion by Mr. Nicholson). This 
device enhanced the value of those dramatic 
contrasts which give so much of its splendour 
to this noble work. 

The music for Friday brought us to the 
nineteenth century. The difficulty was to 
make the selection of composers really 
representative, and »yet to avoid those 
features which are least happy in the some- 
times too sentimental tendencies of nine- 
teenth century church music. Finally, for 
the Morning Service, Walmisley’s Anthem 
“ Father in Heaven,” and Stainer’s Commu- 
nion Service in A were chosen. Dykes was 
represented by his beautiful tune to “ The 
King of Love my Shepherd 1s.” 

One very kindly critic regretted that the 
music of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley was not 
represented. In the process of selection 
Ouseley’s claims were carefully considered, 
but it was felt, that while all honour is due 
to his memory for the splendid enthusiasm 
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with which he strove to improve the render- 
ing of music in churches, he could not claim 
to be regarded as a representative composer. 
The place of honour was given to 5S. S. 
Wesley, whose Service in E and Anthem, 
“Ascribe unto the Lord,’ were sung at the 
University Service in the afternoon. Per- 
haps this choice made the music at that 
Service a little too massive, and this may 
have led our critic in the “Guardian” to 
have read us the learned but rather obscure 
lecture on the necessity for the Church 
looking less critically at the temper and 
range of its nineteenth century music. It 
should be noted that the music on Saturday 
afternoon was really late nineteenth century, 
and hardly better examples of what heights 
nineteenth century church composers could 
reach could be desired than Stanford’s 
Service in A and Parry’s superb anthem, 
“Hear my words.” 

On the last Sunday morning an attempt 
was made to represent contemporary com- 
posers. As in duty bound, we gladly 
included the Te Deum in D Flat by our 
former organist, Mr. Nicholson. The anthem 
(“Greater Love”) and the Communion 
Service were both by John Ireland, whose 
music, by its mingled simplicity and liberty, 
modality and modernity, seems curiously to 
produce something of that reverent natural- 
ness which we had marked in the music of the 
fifteenth century. 
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A performance of Bach’s Magnificat, with 
augmented choir and band, fitly concluded 
the purely musical element in the celebration. 

This work, with its wonderful interpreta- 
tion of both the exultation and the delicacy 
of the song of Mary, ought to be more widely 
known than it is. Nothing can surpass the 
mastery of the climax in Omnes Genera- 
tiones, the beauty of some of the subsequent 
soli or the chastened splendour of the climb- 
ing voices in the Gloria. Such a sublime 
outburst of praise was well suited to conclude 
the thanksgiving we had offered for 500 
years of unbroken life. 

Mention must be ‘made of some Services 
which were outside of the scope of the 
programme already noticed. 

The two Evening Services on the Sundays 
were marked by special music which the 
Dean had already practised with the Congre- 
gation. Particularly interesting were the 
Processional Hymn, “ Hail Festal Day,” 
and the rendering of the 24th Psalm on the 
first Sunday, and the arrangement of the 
107th Psalm on the last Sunday. But per- 
haps at no Service was the Congregational 
singing so magnificent in volume as at the 
Free Church Service on the Monday evening. 
The present writer has hitherto invariably 
expressed dislike for the tune “ Sandon,” but 
as sung by that great Congregation it 
acquired a dignity and sonorousness beyond _ 
all cavil. 
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On the Thursday evening a Festival 
Service for Choirs was held, at which music 
was performed by a very large number of 
choirs in the Diocese under the auspices of 
the Diocesan Church Music Society. At 
this the chief items were the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis in D Flat by Mr. Nicholson, 
which the composer conducted, and two 
anthems, “Cast me “not: away” - (Lee 
Williams), and Handel’s “Sixth Chandos 
Anthem.” 

The sermon was preached by the Bishop 
of Ripon—well known both as a great 
theologian and a great musician. He took 
as his theme the parallel between music and 
religion. ‘‘ There was always,” he said, “in 
music something like men’s early religious 
impulses which could not be put in words.” 
Passing on to the performance of church 
music he contended that Cathedrals should 
set forth the highest possible musical ideal. 
For parochial churches the ideal was not 
lower but different. He suggested that 
congregations, as well as choirs, might be 
trained, and the music in parish churches be 
made fit to enhance the sense of the Divine 
Presence. ; 

As enquiries have been made concerning 
some of the hymn tunes used a short note on 
that point may be of interest. 

The Hymns might be arranged in four 
classes :-— 
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1. Popular and well-known hymns designed 
for congregational singing. 

2. Well-known hymns set to new tunes of 
high value. The three chief instances 
were “For all the Saints,” set to Dr. 
Vaughan Williams’ tune Sine Nomine— 
this was used at the highly successful 
Children’s Services; “Thy Hand oh 
God has guided,” set to Dr. Harwood’s 
tune Thornbury, and “ Oh praise ye the 
Lord,” set to Sir Hubert Parry’s stately 
tune “ Laudate Dominum ” (see Ancient 
and Modern, second supplement). 

3. Hymns for congregational use set to fine 
ancient tunes. “As instances of this 
class we may mention “Lord of the 
Worlds above,” sung at the Children’s 
Services to Darwall’s tune for the 148th 
Psalm; “‘ The God of Abraham Praise,” 
set, to, Leonr; .° City of God,”) set) to 
Richmond — adapted from Thomas 
Haweis—see English Hymnal 375; and 
‘“ Disposer Supreme,” set to the magni- 
ficent tune, Old rogth. 

4. In the fourth class we put old tunes 
revived or old rhythms restored pri- 
marily on this occasion for historical 
reasons, but not without hope that they 
may be used in parish churches. In 
this class the Plain Song tunes on 
Monday to hymns 309 and 169 in A & 
M; “ Babylon Streams,” by T. Campion 
(English Hymnal 487); the original 
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rhythm of the Old Hundredth with 
Faux Bourdon (see A & M, 2nd Sup- 
plement); two restored versions of tunes 
by Orlando Gibbons, viz. : Songs 13 and 
34—the latter often known as “Angels 
Song,” is set in a corrupt version 
generally to “ Forth in Thy Name oh 
Lord I go.” The restoration of the old 
rhythm greatly enhances the beauty (see 
English Hymnal 259); and, finally, 
Boyce’s tune “Bedford Chapel,” already 
referred to, set to ‘‘ Bread of Heaven on 
Thee-we feed?’ This?tine can be 
found in the Oxford Hymnal, No. 160. 


Any of these tunes can be made easily 


and deservedly popular if a little trouble is 


taken to introduce them to a congregation by 
a congregational practice. 
(Acknowledgments are made to the List of 
organs and organists of the Collegiate Church 
by the Rev. Henry Hudson, M.A., F.S.A., 


Manchester 1917, one of a series of valuable 


monographs on the Cathedral Church, and 


to the writer of the musical criticisms in the 
‘“ Manchester Guardian.’’) 


THE SERMONS 


The first sermon of the Quincentenary 
Celebration was preached by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, the RicutT Rev. WILLIAM 
Temete, D.Litt., to a great congregation on 


the morning of Sunday, May 29th. 


The Right Rev. Wittiam Tempte, D.Litt., 
Bishop of Manchester. 


Psalm xc. 1.—‘‘ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-— 
place in all generations.” 

Hebrews xiii. 8.—‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 


THE more tumultuous becomes the turmoil 
of our life as it moves from day to day, so 
much the more urgent is our hunger for the 
eternal wherein alone is peace. The pace.at 
which we live steadily increases; the multi- 
tude of interests claiming our attention is 
ever greater. The speed with which we can 
move about the world or send our messages 
circling round it is at once the cause and the 
symbol of this acceleration of life. How far 
our physical nervous system will prove equal 
to the strain is doubtful; that our spiritual 
capacities are inadequate unless perpetually 
refreshed is certain. We dare not and we 
cannot avoid the cataract of episodes which 
makes up modern life. For good or for evil 
the responsibility of coping with it is upon 
us. But we shall be swept away and crushed 
by it unless we can perpetually renew our 
strength by constant return to the source of 
all true power. 

Moreover the real origin of man’s restless- 
ness is to be sought, not in his animal instincts 
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but in his spiritual desires. The animals do 
not shew this permanent discontent with 
whatever may be their present state. It is 
not the love of wealth that chiefly leads men 
to pile wealth on wealth, but rather a creative 
instinct akin to the artistic. It is not greed 
of material goods that chiefly leads those 
who make up the ranks of the Labour Move- 
ment to paralyse industry except their 
demands be granted, but rather the insistence 
that their personality, which is made in the 
image of God, shail receive due recognition. 
God has set eternity in men’s hearts, so that 
they are for ever restless among the shows of 
time and find peace only in the eternal. It 
is with God that men are at home in every 
generation, with God, and only with Him. 
Our generation does not differ from its pre- 
decessors in that; it differs only in the greater 
urgency of the need that it should recognise 
the fact: “ Lord, Thou hast been our dwel- 
ling place in all generations.” 

Few influences are so potent in compelling 
this recognition as the continuity through the 
ages of the Church of Christ. With many 
changes of superficial appearance and of 
mechanical apparatus, it remains essentially 
unaltered, and it is in the unchanging heart 
of the Church that men in every generation 
have found peace for their souls. ‘That inner 
heart of the Church is Jesus Christ Himself : 
“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever.” The conditions of civilisa- 
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tion have varied from century to century; 
they vary now from continent to continent. 
But in every age and in-every climate the 
saints of God give the same report of their 
experience of His dealings with the soul; in 
every age and in every climate the followers 
of Jesus Christ give the same account of the 
peace which passeth understanding which is 
found in fellowship with Him. 

Of this abiding identity of the true dwel- 
ling-place of man in all generations we could 
hardly want a more moving symbol than this 
Collegiate Church and its five hundred years 
of history. Our national life has been trans- 
formed from top to bettom during that time; 
the political constitution has been modified 
in almost everyone of its parts; the social 
system has been changed fundamentally, and 
is changing still; the industrial system, as we 
understand the term, has come into being 
with profound and far-reaching influence on 
men’s characters as well as on their circum- 
stances. Changes no less radical have passed 
over our religious and ecclesiastical life; the 
Reformation itself falls within the period; 
so does the rationalising eighteenth century ; 
so does that astonishing revival which began 
in this country with Wesley, was carried on 
by Newman, by Maurice and their followers, 
and is in manifest process before our eyes 
to-day—one of the greatest spiritual revivals 
in the whole history of mankind, of which we 
are unaware because it is so deep that it has 
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made comparatively little commotion and 
because we live in the midst of its course 
ourselves. These changes in religious life 
have been profound. We all recognize how 
deep and far-reaching were the changes 
made in the sixteenth century; I believe that 
the quieter changes which have been going 
on now for more than a hundred years are 
deeper still and still more far-reaching. But 
both before and after the Reformation, both 
in the eighteenth century and to-day, the 
inner heart of the worship offered in this 
church has always been the same; it has been 
the realisation that the eternal God is our 
dwelling-place, and that Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour is the same yesterday, 
to-day and for ever. No changes within 
Christendom have ever affected this or ever 
can affect it. Nor can any kind of progress 
in the secular sphere diminish the truth that 
only in that inner heart of the Church’s 
unchanging worship can be found the source 
of the true life of men. 

In the course of history there has been an 
alternation of emphasis, as for example 
between the Word and the Sacraments. In 
the earliest of the centuries during which this 
Collegiate Church has been available for the 
worship of the people there were no doubt 
many gatherings here for prayer, some formal, 
some very informal; and there were welcomed 
here many occasions of popular recreation 
and amusement; but all would have agreed 
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that the centre of everything done here and 
the chief consecrating influence was the 
offering of the commemorative sacrifice of 
the Mass. At that time the reception of the 
Holy Communion by the laity had become 
very infrequent, and there was very little 
instruction in the Christian faith and very 
little exhortation to the people to live accord- 
ing to its requirements. Before very long 
the Reformation came and those who were 
young at its inception passed through per- 
petual changes in the outward form of 
religion and in the emphasis placed on the 
various parts of a complete Christian prac- 
tice. The Reformers had in the main two 
chief concerns in this department : to substi- 
tute the practice of actual communion for 
mere attendance at the Mass; and to give a 
prominent place to the ministry of the Word, 
the reading and exposition of the Scriptures, 
instruction in the faith, and exhortation to a 
life conformable thereto. In fact it was only 
the second of these which took effect, for the 
sanctity which surrounded the Sacrament 
and the long-standing custom of rare com- 
munion caused the prohibition of the Mass, 
apart from the communion of the people, to 
lead to very infrequent celebrations. Ser- 
mons became for many people the chief 
constituent element in public worship. In 
our own time a more perfect balance is aimed 
at and in great measure attained. But all 
these changes are changes in the method of 
D 
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doing one and the self-same thing—the 
calling of men to their home with the Eternal 
Father and to the fellowship and disciple- 
ship of the one Lord Jesus Christ. 

In our own time a religious change is in 
process at least as deep and far-reaching as 
any of those in the past five hundred years. 
In 1421 the great dream of the earlier Middle 
Ages was already abandoned. According to 
that dream the Church was to undertake a 
supreme control of secular affairs, making 
Christendom in literal fact the Kingdom of 
God on earth. That was certainly the aim 
of Hildebrand, and under Innocent III, the 
greatest of the Popes, it was realised in some 
measure. But the attempt was made to 
realise that vision by the utilisation of politi- 
cal methods and machinery. The Pope was 
to have the right to direct the conduct of 
monarchs, enforcing his authority both by 
excommunication and by the armies of other 
monarchs whom he might call to his aid. 
The effort was a failure, and so was the 
attempt to unify Europe through a sort of 
Christian League of Nations at the Council 
of Constance, which met only seven years 
before the Charter was granted to this Colle- 
giate Church. The failure of this. great 
endeavour, and the subjection of Church to 
State which in many countries, including our 
own, followed upon the Reformation, led to 
a concentration of the Church’s whole atten- 
tion upon personal holiness and individual 
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character. During nearly the whole of these 
five centuries the influence of the Church 
upon the decision of public issues has been 
almost entirely indirect. In so far as 
individual citizens were finding some reality 
of communion with Jesus Christ, His Spirit 
permeated their civic as well as their personal 
activities. But there was little conscious 
effort to apply directly the Mind of Christ to 
the ordering of society or the conduct of 
nations. The Christian’s hope, not only his 
chief but almost his only religious hope, was 
so to pass through this mortal life that he 
should attain to everlasting joy beyond the 
grave. Now the most obvious outcome of 
that great religious revival which marks the 
whole of the last of our five centuries is the 
steadily increasing determination among 
Christians to seek in their faith the solution 
of social and political questions. There is a 
perfectly deliberate révival of the earlier hope 
of the Middle Ages; there is a widespread 
conviction that the goal then sought was 
right, though the methods adopted were such 
as could not lead to succes. What the new 
movement most of all needs for its own 
success is a constant memory of the causes of 
that earlier failure so far as they are clear to 
us; and chief among those causes is the 
entrance of the Church itself as a corporate 
body upon the field of secular politics. At 
no time are the issues sufficiently clear, or the 
understanding of them by the men of the 
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time sufficiently complete, to make that 
course free. from offence. But it does not 
follow that the Church should leave politics 
alone, or that Christianity has no direct politi- 
cal application. The Church’s task, and the 
task of its ministers when they speak as its 
officers, is not to support this or that political 
programme but to lay upon all its members 
the duty of seeking a mode of action which 
is according to the Mind of Christ, of criticis- 
ing every policy that is proposed or acted 
upon by the illumination of the Mind of 
Christ, and of themselves conducting every 
controversy in support of the truth as they 
see it in a spirit conformable to the Mind of 
Christ. 

In a similar way the Church of our time is 
seeking once again to realise within its own 
experience the unity of Goodness alike with 
Truth and with Beauty, preparing itself to 
receive new knowledge of every kind and to 
welcome art as a true ally of religion, while 
claiming that both science and art can only 
find their own fulfilment in Him Who is the 
Incarnate Truth and whose life of Love is 
the consummation of Beauty. 

But all this only emphasises in still greater 
measure the centrality of what was always 
central. The direction of outward energies 
may be changed; the horizon of our spiritual 
interest may be enlarged. At the centre of 
our religious life is still the same experience. 
“ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
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in all generations.” The greater our task, 
the greater must be our strength; the more 
tangled the issues of our temporal life, the 
surer must be our hold of the eternal. Now, 
as in each of the past five hundred years, 
there is for us one Way, one Truth, one Life: 
‘“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” 

We still meet in this Church, as our fore- 
fathers met five hundred years ago, to adore 
the manifested presence of the Lord Jesus 
in the breaking of the Bread. We still plead 
before the Father the Body broken and the 
Blood outpoured in the one sufficient sacri- 
fice of atonement. We still draw near, as 
the Reformers desired that men should 
frequently draw near, to receive into ourselves 
that life of sacrifice so that in its power we 
may “present ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice ” 
to the Father. We still hear the reading of 
the Scriptures and the preaching of the ever- 
lasting Gospel. In our worship here the five 
centuries are drawn together into one. We 
are at home together, whatever our earthly 
date, in the true dwelling-place of our souls. 
“Lord Thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations.’ We are one conquering 
host in fellowship with those that are gone 
before and those who shall yet be born, 
following the standard of the one Captain 
of Salvation— Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” 


The following sermon was preached to a 
congregation of clergy gathered from all 
parts of the diocese on the afternoon of 
Monday, May 30th, by the Ricut Rev. 
Bisuop Ryze, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


ee 


The Right Rev. BisHop Rytez, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


‘“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear but of 
power and of love and of a sound mind,’’— 
2) Tim.sic: 7, 


Ir is a high privilege, my Reverend Biethren 
to be allowed to address you this afternoon. 
I am come to you from Westminster Abbey. 
The Collegiate Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, five years ago observed the 
850th year of its consecration. And as a 
representative of your elder sister in the 
South, I am come to convey an affectionate 
greeting on this happy occasion, when you 
celebrate the Quincentenary of this Colle- 
giate foundation. Westminster is proud to 
acknowledge the ties which link it to Man- 
chester. I think of the Consecration of your 
Bishop at York Minster on St. Paul’s Day 
1921; and though I would not deny a pang 
of regret at his summons from our Collegiate 
Society, we are proud to acknowledge that 
the Church of the Northern Province has a 
fresh claim, in the name of brotherhood ever 
to be cherished and of friendship never to be 
gainsayed, upon the prayers, the affection and 
the loving offices of his former colleagues. 
At such a moment as the present we find 
ourselves vainly endeavouring to bridge the 
span of centuries! How we should like to 
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visualize the first foundation of Thomas de 
la Warre, and personally identify his Colle- 
giate establishment of Master, fellows, clerks 
and choristers! I doubt not it was designed 
to be an outpost of Christian activity. Here 
was to be a ceaseless fountain of solemn 
intercession, sacrament, praise and prayer; 
here was to be a storehouse of religious learn- 
ing according to the standard of the day. 
Dim and distant as 1421 seems to be to us, 
different as undoubtedly were the conditions 
of the religious inheritance of the fifteenth 
from those of the twentieth century, I think 
there are two things which we should try to 
realize this afternoon within these walls. 
(1) To our forefathers, unaided by the 
literature which to us has been rendered 
intelligible by the interpreting spirit of 
historical studies, the fourteen centuries, 
which separated them from the era of Christ, 
must have appeared as ages of dim and 
interminable magnitude. If you take the 
trouble to divide those fourteen centuries into 
two equal periods, the name which would 
stand midway is a name deserving of your 
perpetual honour. It is that of one who was 
never more than a priest, who possibly never 
travelled to London, and who never changed 
his home. Bede, of Jarrow, whose day we 
some of us commemorated on the 27th, was 
a simple, assiduous, devoted worker—cease- 
less in industry, pure in ambition, guileless in 
spirit, strong in the faith—who has been 
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called “the Master of the Middle Ages.” 
Among the great English ecclesiastics of the 
Medizval Church, Archbishops and Bishops, 
like Theodore, Dunstan, Anselm, Beckett, 
_ Grosseteste and Peckham, that humble- 

minded, solitarily-working English teacher of 
Europe occupied, 1200 years ago, a niche 
incomparable, no less than venerable, mid- 
way between the era of our Lord and the 
foundation of this College. (2) That rude, 
violent and illiterate age was already stirring 
with a new spirit. Let me remind you that in 
1421 the greatest poet of the Middle Ages, 
Dante Alligihieri, breathed his last in exile, 
having first, by the completion of the “Divina 
Comedia” in the Italian tongue, laid the 
foundation of the modern vernacular litera- 
tures of Modern Europe. Sir John Oldcastle, 
a man of cultivation and learning, had four 
years previously been hanged as a traitor, and 
his body burned as a heretic for the crime of 
leading the Lollards in their appeal to Scrip- 
ture and in their demand for reform. Ten 
years later than 1421, Joan of Arc, at the age 
of 19, was burned at the stake as a witch, 
after having rescued her people and country 
from the yoke of English domination. In 
1422 died Henry V, the Victor of Agincourt, 
and the good friend of Westminster Abbey ; 
by his lamented and premature death, be- 
queathing his crown to an infant child and 
his kingdom to the internecine horrors of 
civil war. 
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But all through the fifteenth century there 
were two procésses at work, the results of 
which have fortunately endured to the 
present day. On the one hand, there was the 
great movement for the building and renova- 
tion of English churches and cathedrals. 
The Perpendicular style, so distinctively 
English, with its lofty naves, its broad aisles, 
and great windows, sprang up in every part 
of the land to symbolize the coming of the 
new era, eager for fresh light. 

On the other hand, there spread, and 
rapidly developed, the movement, which had 
been inaugurated in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, for collegiate corporations, 
founded on conventual lines, in the interests 
of the general culture of the people, and for 
the education more especially of the parochial 
clergy. 

These Perpendicular Churches and these 
Collegiate Foundations are the heralds of a 
new epoch. 

Think of the fall of Constantinople, and 
of the immediate spread of Greek learning 
throughout Europe! think of the invention of 
the Printing Press! think of the preaching of 
Savanorola at Florence! think of the great 
Oxford leaders, More, Colet, Grocyn, Lina- 
cre ! think of the wit and wisdom and industry 
of Erasmus !—and you realize how this Colle- 
giate Foundation of 1421 took its place in 
that vast current of spiritual force, which, 
unconscious of its destiny, swept Western 
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Europe far beyond the limits of feudal and 
scholastic bo BO and now, after 500 
years, has brought you strong in the know- 
ledge of the material Universe, strong in the 
free study of Scripture, strong in the unfet- 
tered exercise of reason and in the spiritual 
conception of the Church, to the frontier of 
afresh epoch. No need to fear; but there is 
need to pray for the spirit of power and of 
love and of a sound mind. 

For more than seventy years this ancient 
Collegiate Church has been the Cathedral 
Church of the Diocese of Manchester. Its 
distinctive character is not forfeited but 
extended. Every Priest and Deacon or- 
dained and licenced in the great Diocese of 
Manchester has his special obligation of 
allegiance to this Church. Great and famous 
as are the traditions surrounding such historic 
churches as those of Bolton, Blackburn, 
Burnley, Lancaster; Preston and Rochdale, 
the Cathedral Church of Manchester main- 
tains a paramount position in relation to the 
clergy and to all the institutions and organi- 
sations connected with the corporate life and 
varied activities of the Diocese. 

Five hundred years ago, we are told, there 
was one man in Holy Orders to every fifty- 
two laymen. They were ordained on the 
scanty intellectual qualification of being able 
to repeat by heart the Ten Commandments, 
the Seven Deadly Sins, the Ave Maria, and 
the Apostles’ Creed, and perhaps also to 
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give the general meaning of the Latin words 
in the Canon-of the Mass: We have dis- 
tanced them in learning and culture; are we 
much different from our forefathers in 
character, temperament, feeling, and sin- 
cerity? 

There was the man who would make a 
splendid martyr, but was not easy to work 
with. There was the man delightful to work 
with, but destitute of robust conviction. 
There was the man quick to initiate new 
schemes, but tiring of them as soon as they 
were started. There was the man who did 
what he was told, but could never venture a 
thing on his own initiative. There was the 
man who was the favourite of the country- 
side, without ever being trusted or respected. 
There was the man who was unknown to the 
magnates of the country, but was loved by 
the poor as their father and friend. 

My brothers, the popular verdict always 
labels, and not infrequently libels. And yet, 
if any progress has been won in clerical 
efficiency, in standard of conduct and ethics, 
in range of social influence, in ideals of 
personal holiness, it has been through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, changing and 
affecting the entire people. ‘“ Like people, 
like priest,” is the law of religious progress, 
no less than of religious deterioration. 

There were at work 500 years ago, as now, 
two influences dangerous to the spiritual 
health and vitality of the Priesthood. I do 
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not think they.are less menacing because they 
are more specious and insidious than they 
once were. The one is loneliness; ; the other 
is worldliness. ~ 
_ Loneliness. For, whether in ‘the most 
densely populated parish, or in some little 
hamlet innocent of shops, and without gas- 
light and trams and station, there is not much 
difference in the isolation of work and in the 
loneliness of soul. 

The Priest is lonely. He is set apart to 
be a Minister of Christ. He is set up to be 
a spiritual and moral teacher of his fellow 
men. For the souls of the people, to whom 
he ministers, he bears a weight of solitary 
responsibility. At the altar, at the reading 
desk, and in the pulpit; on the platform, in 
the schools, or in committees, he is con- 
spicuous as the Parish Clergyman. He 
preaches to the people on the elements of 
religion, on the observance of worship, on 
the duties of morality, on the study and 
interpretation of the Bible, on social reform, 
on the meaning of the Prayer Book, and on 
the lessons of the Christian year. He is alone 
in his study; he does not expect his flock to 
understand or appreciate the travail of his 
mind: the things which interest him, which 
occupy his thoughts and make demands upon 
his reading, will at the most be the subject 
of a passing sentence as the members of the 
congregation walk back from Church. 

He is lonely in the discharge of his sacred 
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offices, lonely often in the championship of 
chastity and temperance, lonely in his advo- 
cacy of education “and self-improvement. 
His people may not actively oppose ; but they 
let him go his own way: a few encourage 
him; but most are busy, all are shy, many 
preoccupied. 

There are some who may even seek to 
thwart him: they assume that the Parson 
does not and cannot understand them; they 
are quick to take offence, because he declines 
to mix himself in questions of wage, or 
industry, or trade, with which he has no expert 
acquaintance. From one week to another 
they do not concern themselves with spiritual 
things, and so are not prepared to connect the 
Parson with any intention of working for 
their spiritual and moral good. They credit 
him with some ulterior purpose: they think 
he must be working for private gain or 
advantage. It takes a long time for real 
simplicity of purpose to be realized and 
appreciated. A sensitive and conscientious 
parish priest endures much lonely suffering. 
{t is this loneliness which has driven many a 
good man back upon himself, wearied, dis- 
appointed, sick at heart. He imagines him- 
self a failure; he does not expect an answer 
to his prayer. The old vision fades; the old 
enthusiasm is lost. Loneliness and monotony 
can easily beget apathy and carelessness. 

It is this sense of loneliness also, which has 
made many a good man resentful of co- 
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operation; jealous of a colleague; arrogant 
towards churchworkers; suspicious of paro- 
chial self-expression. The shepherd who 
has learned to drive fails to lead. 

It is not a feature distinctive of any one 
century. It is a besetting tempation of our 
Ministry. It is a shadow thrown by the very 
brightness of our spiritual responsibility. 

Secondly, there is the constant pressure of 
secular duties. The calling of the Priest is 
spiritual: the world likes to make it wholly 
social : the devil would have it wholly secular. 
On every side save that of religion the Priest 
is bombarded with calls upon his time, his 
energies, his good nature. How can it all be 
done and fitted into the week? Sermons, 
addresses and speeches, that have to be 
delivered and ought to be thought out and 
prepared: visits to the sick and the dying; 
active responsibility for the Sunday Schools; 
classes for young people; arrangements for 
meetings; organization of societies; clubs, 
sales of work, social gatherings; endless 
interviews; a large Kobe Epanitence on paro- 
chial business; the filling up of returns; the 
attendance at Ruridecanal and Diocesan 
meetings. My Reverend Brothers, I have 
not yet nearly exhausted the list of demands 
upon men who at all costs are bound to 
reserve some leisure to think and study and 
pray. The Church newspaper is not a 
substitute for thought. Nothing can take the 
place of prayer: and, if a man does not read, 
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the intellectual emptiness fatally soon 
becomes apparent to himself and to others. 

S. Bernard wrote a famous treatise, “ De 
Consideratione,’ addressed to his friend, 
Pope Eugenius, which every man in Holy 
Orders, Archbishop or Bishop, Dean, Priest 
or Deacon, would do well to read at intervals. 
The last time I read it, I extracted the 
following sentence: “ Non vacuum tempus, 
non liberum cor; plus laboris et minus 
utilitatis,’ “‘ where there is no leisure, the 
soul has no freedom: more toil, and less 
profit.” My brothers, it is our constant peril. 
We must be more jealous of spare time for 
the higher things of our calling. The day 
needs more method: the leisure requires 
more economy : time calls for more purpose : 
the work cries out for more spirituality.. 

On this dry parched highroad of our 
clerical tasks, we are choked with the dust 
and deafened with the roar of ceaseless 
traffic; we are jostled by the hurry of passen- 
gers moving in different directions. 

We must deliberately step aside. 

My Reverend Brethren, the work is not our 
own. We have received not an earthly, but 
a Divine commission: “Do you trust that 
you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost? 
Do you think that you are truly called accord- 
ing to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ?” 
Did we not realize once, when those questions 
were asked, the sense of our Mission and the 
power of the Call? The Mission to minister 
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to souls, the Call to witness for Christ, to be 
His ambassador and His servant. 

In the absorption of lonely depression and 
in the excitement of varied activities, we are 
tempted to think of ourselves alone, of our 
failures and our successes, of our home 
anxieties and perplexities, of our ambitions 
and our disappointments, and not to think of 
God, His Kingdom and His work. We 
exaggerate rebuffs; we repeat to ourselves 
spiteful gossip; we recur to schemes frus- 
trated by lack of money, or to endeavours 
marred by individual prejudice. We allow 
all the little worries to form a cloud blotting 
out the vision of the glory of our commission. 

The issues are in God’s hands, not ours. 
God forgive us for our weariness in well 
doing, for our misgivings and our fears about 
our work; for our egotism and our impatience 
in its discharge; above all for our want of 
trust, for our lack of prayer, for our forget- 
fulness of the Presence of the Master! 

I conclude with a word suggested by the 
thought of your Quincentenary. I am only 
too conscious of my unworthiness to address 
you, my Reverend Brothers. You are 
bravely doing the Lord’s work: you are 
uncomplainingly enduring grave hardship; 
you are the messengers for Christ amid vast 
industrial populations; you are up against an 
inert mass of indifference to spiritual things; 
you are in direct conflict with forces that are 
at work to degrade the mind, to materialize 
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the thoughts, to feed the passions of your 
people; you have to watch almost helplessly 
the devastation wrought by gambling, drink 
and lust; you work amid the corruption of 
home ideals, and the sinister symptoms of 
social unrest. Let me express my respectful 
admiration for the courage and patience, the 
ardour and perseverance, of those to whom 
God has given the spirit, not of fear, but of 
power and love and of a sound mind. Only 
be mindful of your brotherhood one with 
another! Cultivate the collegiate aspect of 
your Priesthood. Do not break up into 
cliques, nor exaggerate the indispensable 
differences of training, temperament and 
personal preference. 

The sympathy of friends is a powerful 
bulwark against temptation. The hidden 
life is not always the most unsullied. Share 
your confidences of thought and difficulty, of 
study and experience, with your brothers. 
The collegiate principle is an excellent 
preservative against silly violations of 
commonsense. It serves to dissipate petty 
personal prejudices, based on ignorance and 
unworthy suspicion. 

Consecrate to the glory of God this sacra- 
mental gift of an inheritance from five cen- 
turies ago—a community in grace, in duty, 
in responsibility of prayer and study. How- 
ever much we wish to be all things to all men, 
we clergymen cannot be laymen. Our 
vocation has set us apart. Let us not pretend 
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to minimise its grace, or appear to compro- 
mise its mission. The victory that over- 
cometh the world is not a lonely victory, nor 
is it the success of those that desert the ranks 
or are disloyal to comrades. The victory is 
the Victory of Christ : and the warfare is that 
of men united in courage, in faith and in love. 

To the College of the Ministry of our 
Priesthood it is granted to share in God’s 
gift of “the spirit, not of fear, but of power 
and love and of a sound mind.” 


The following sermon was preached by the 
Very Rev. ].GoucH McCormick, D.D., Warden 
of the College and Dean of Manchester, to 
a vast congregation composed almost entirely 
of Free Churchmen. The service was in 
many respects unique. A Committee of Free 
Churchmen was associated with the Dean in 
drawing up the Service and the Free Church 
Council distributed the tickets on the invita- 
tion of the Dean and Chapter. The follow- 
ing Ministers walked in the Procession with 
the Dean and Canons:—The Rev. J. F. 
Roserts, M.A., D.D. (Baptist); The Rev. 
Prof. A. L. Humpuries, M.A. (Primitive 
Methodist); The Rev. W. C. Jackson, B.A. 
(United Methodist); The Rev. J. Ross 
Murray, M.A. (Congregationalist); The 
Rev. J. Strruinc (Presbyterian). The Lesson 
was read by Dr. RoBERTS, and the prayers 
after the Lesson by the Rev. Prof. GrorcE 
Jackson, B.A., D.D., of Didsbury College, 
who was chosen at the last moment to take 
the place of the Rev. S. F. CoLuier, who had 
been struck down by what unhappily proved 
to be a fatal illness. 

A feature of the service which deserves to 
be recorded was the solemn prayer for Unity 


at the close. The Bishop first proceeded to 
the Chancel Screen where in a few words he 
bade the congregation to prayer. He then 
returned to the Altar, and after a period of 
silent prayer, he offered the Prayer for Unity, 
taken from the Accession Day Service, before 
letting the congregation depart with the 
Blessing. 


The Very Rev. J. GoucH McCormick, 
D.D., Warden of the College and Dean 
of Manchester. 


“Into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
—St. Luke, xxiii. 46. 


BRETHREN of the Free Churches, I bid you 
welcome. I bid you welcome to the church 
where your forefathers worshipped in the 
days when all we in Western Christendom 
were one; to the church which is still affec- 
tionately described by the citizens generally 
in our warm Lancashire dialect as “t’owd 
church”; to the church which fills a real 
place in the life of our community to-day, 
which we hope will in a not too distant future 
see a great service of Thanksgiving for the 
Re-union of Evangelical Christians—and, 
looking forward into a dimmer future more 
removed from our immediate hopes but not 
from our ultimate aspirations, to the church in 
which will be celebrated some glorious act of 
worship to represent the rejoicings of this 
city over a re-united Christendom. 

The Service to-day is unique. We have not 
pretended that we are all one, because as yet 
we are not. You have your principles, and 
so have we; and we are glad to know that in 
most of the vital questions there is a large 
measure of agreement. But there are impor- 
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tant points of difference, and the earnest and 
splendid attempts which are being made at 
present towards re-union have made it quite 
clear that we shall need all our mutual 
patience, statesmanship, and Christian spirit 
before outstanding difficulties can be com- 
posed. It does very little service in such a 
cause to pretend, to gloss, to shirk; least of 
all perhaps to indulge in the mere palaver of 
perorations. And yet, the Canons and [, in 
preparing this great Festival, determined 
that you should not be left out of a com- 
memoration which went back to the days 
before separation began. So to-night we 
have asked you for this one day at least to 
come back to the Church where your fore- 
fathers worshipped; which saw Catholicism 
purged of merely Roman elements; where 
Presbyterianism held sway for a time by 
conviction and where the Independents 
achieved an entry by force, and which has 
for the most part known the ordered worship 
of the Church of England. Your own 
ministers have led our worship, and read to 
us from that sacred Word we hold in 
common. So we bid you welcome again in 
your old home and we pray to the God whom 
we worship in common, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, that His Blessing may rest upon 
your Churches as upon ours, till the prayer 
of the Saviour comes true, and there be but 
one Church, indivisible as the seamless robe 
of Christ. 
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In what I have to say to-night, I shall 
naturally be guided by the thoughts which 
are suggested to us by the historic building, 
the 5ooth anniversary of the foundation of 
which we celebrate this week. 

In view of these celebrations I have made 
it my business, as you can imagine, to read 
at some length the history of the Collegiate 
Church, and the general impressions left on 
my mind centre round two words which 
are peculiarly worthy of our consideration 
to-night. The words are these:— Intolerance 
and Fellowship. Let me say a word or two 
about each of these. 


INTOLERANCE. 


Let me give you a quotation which 1s 
characteristic. In the later Reformation, 
Manchester was full of zealous partisans who 
had little use for the middle way of Angli- 
canism. When one of my predecessors in 
the office was appointed, he was warned that 
he would scarcely find any orthodox member 
of the Church of England in Manchester. 
He said himself “I was but lately removed 
into these parts when one of special note 
forewarned me that I should be crucified 
between two thieves, the Papist and the 
Puritan.” I have quoted you that remark 
because it is typical of the religious spirit of 
those times. It mattered little who was in 
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power at any given moment, Roman, Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, Independent. They might 
tolerate one another for the sake of temporary 
gain, but once they grasped the reins of power 
they chastized their enemies with whips and 
their late allies with scorpions. Many and 
many a time have these walls resounded to 
sermons which not only denounced with com- 
plete violence the Christianity of all other © 
bodies than the one in power, but sought to 
prove the positive sinfulness of toleration, 
and the Christian virtues of persecution. 

Here are a few of the sort of things that 
were taught in the name of Christ about 
fellow Christians. 

A Presbyterian finished a denunciation of 
Independency by saying that it was even 
worse than Prelacy and almost as bad as 
Popery. The Independents retorted upon 
the then Presbyterian government of the 
Church by smashing the windows. In 1683, 
a High Tory parson conclusively proved that 
hell was especially invented for those who 
would not accept the doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Kings, and subscribed heartily to 
the Oxford decree, wherein it was declared 
that “the doctrine that when kings subverted 
the constitution of their country they became 
tyrants and might be resisted, was impious, 
seditious, scandalous, damnable, heretical, 
blasphemous, and infamous to the Christian 
Religion.” You will not then be surprised 
to hear that when Warden Stratford preached 
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a sermon entitled “A dissuasion v. Revenge” 
he found his position so irksome that he 
retired from the Wardenship. It is perhaps 
well in days like ours, in which another 
temper is abroad, that we should remind 
ourselves that with regard to brother Chris- 
tians of different views, during the period in 
which this building has existed, the rule 
rather than the exception has been Intoler- 
ance. 
FELLOWSHIP. 

Intolerance is only one side of the picture. 
This very building owes its existence as a 
Collegiate Church to an act of Fellowship. 
The town had become too populous for a 
Church served by one or two priests. The 
Rectors were often absent; the cure of souls 
suffered; and this part of Lancashire needed 
a centre of piety and learning. And so when 
Thomas de la Warre determined to erect the 
Parish Church into a Collegiate Church, 
served by a Warden and Fellows, and helped 
by a body of priests, the bell was rung and 
the laity—your forefathers—set the seal of 
their approval upon the change by signing 
the document whicn set forth its desirability. 
So this very building was founded in Fellow- 
ship, and the good relations between Church 
and people were on the whole maintained. 
When the violences of the early Refor- 
mation were manifested elsewhere a certain 
solidarity was witnessed in Manchester. 
Popular consent went with the Collegiate 
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body and the local notables and therefore the 
integrity of the Church and College was 
carefully preserved. Again, as you can see, 
the fabric of the Church has suffered much 
less than many others. The beautiful screens 
in which we delight to-day are for the most 
part intact as when they were carved. ‘This 
is due not only to the saintly influence of men 
like Warden Collyer upon the side of the old 
order and the great John Bradford upon the 
side of the Protestant Reformers—men who 
could speak the truth as they each sawit with 
boldness, but did not forget to speak the 
truth in love—but also to a very interesting 
fact; for when Prelacy was repudiated 
Warden Heyrick and the Fellows were not 
dispossessed, for they accepted Presbyte- 
rlanism ex animo. ‘Thus again, parsons and 
people acted in Fellowship and, save for the 
incursion of a rabble of soldiery during the 
Cromwellian period, the Church was pre- 
served in much of its original beauty. 

There was fellowship also in more secular 
affairs. There has always been a close 
connection between this Church and the civic 
and commercial life of the Community. The 
City of Manchester owes its definitely com- 
mercial beginning to the Church which 
preceded this, for in 1301, John de la Warre 
presented the living to a priest from West- 
phalia, and the first of the Flemish weavers 
probably owed their presence here to this 
connection. I have been interested to 
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observe also how the philanthropy of the 
pious, even through the troubled period of 
the Reformation,. was directed into the 
channels of practical help for the citizens at 
large. So strong was this bond between 
Church and State that in 1763 it was agreed 
that in a new municipal government, the 
magistrates should consist of one-third High 
Churchmen, one-third Moderate or Low 
Churchmen and the remaining third of 
Protestant Dissenters. And to-day I think 
it might be said without exaggeration that no 
Cathedral is more closely in touch with the 
Community than is Manchester. 

So, as we look back over the history of this 
House, we learn how dreadful a thing a 
religious intolerance can be, and we learn 
also, how, even in the times of bitterest 
controversy and political earthquake, fellow- 
ship can hold together what partizanship 
would lose; and ideals shared in common, if 
they be interpreted in fellowship, can both 
preserve and advance the cause of God. 


Il. 


Bearing then in mind these lessons of the 
past, let me ask you to turn your thoughts to 
the present situation. 

Last year the great Conference of Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion from all over 
the world deliberated at Lambeth. Its main 
preoccupation was the question of Re-union 
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between you and us. Thank God it was felt 
that we had got beyond the stage of mere 
preparatory tolerances and had reached he 
stage of open negotiation for an end desired 
by both. So the Lambeth proposals were 
put forth headed by ‘An Appeal to all Chris- 
tian People’ which thrilled its readers with a 
new hope. After a time the proposals were 
replied to on behalf of the Free Churches in 
a document which breathed the same spirit of 
brotherly goodwill and aspiration towards 
unity. It is not my intention to-night to 
enter into any of the proposals or to consider 
the answer. What | want to point out, as 
we meet on an historic occasion and in an 
historic building, is that in the matter of the 
statesmanship of re-union we are making 
history to-day. The way is long perhaps. 
It is certainly beset with difficulties. But on 
both sides Christian statesmanship has made 
an advance. Is that all? Is there anything 
else necessary besides Christian statesman- 
ship in such a cause? My brethren, I tell 
you this: that, unless and until there is in the 
rank and file, whether of English Churchmen 
or of Free Churchmen, a certain spirit, 
Christian statesmanship may toil in vain. 
The leaders may immerse themselves in 
negotiations, and exhaust themselves at their 
Conferences, but unless their statesmanship 
is reinforced by a certain spirit in the heart 
and conscience of the Christian community 
in general, the words of the Psalmist may 
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be written up as an epitaph over their 
endeavours: “It is but lost labour that ye 
rise up early and so late take rest and eat the 
bread of carefulness.” 

And what is this spirit? Thank God we 
have got past the stage of intolerance, but 
there is something else which must also be 
cleared out of the way. And that is the spirit 
of Fear. Fear is the most paralysing nega- 
tion of all progress. It does exist to a certain 
extent at the present time. Let us be frank. 
Some of my co-Churchmen are afraid of 
certain of the manifestations of your form of 
religion. They think that Re-union will 
commit them to certain things which they 
dislike and even dread. Certain of your 
people, I do not doubt, fear the formality and 
apparent clericalism of some of the things 
that we do. If the goal that is before us 
were uniformity such fears would be, not only 
defensible, but preper. But to dictate your 
policy, not by what is right but by fear of 
something else, leads straight to the Slough 
of Despond, or pillories you sooner or later 
in the very stocks of Folly. Listen to this. 
Here was a decree published by one of my 
predecessors and agreed to by the congrega- 
tion. They hated Popery and Prelacy, but 
instead of purging it of its errors they allowed 
their policy to be dictated by fear of it. So 
they decreed the abolition of the Christmas 
Festival, and since human nature demanded 
a yearly festival of goodwill and congratula- 
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tions, they chose another date, and with the 
whole calendar before them they selected— 
the 1st of April! That is the sort of folly 
into which a policy of mere fear will always 
land you. If we are to do anything in the 
sacred cause of re-union we must choose what 
seems to us the right. We may have to 
refuse things because they seem to us wrong. 
But we must not let our policy be swayed by 
the spirit of fear or re-union will never come. 

What then must be our spirit? I answer 
at once. It must be the spirit of Christ. 
Above everything else, running through all 
_ our negotiations, enlightening all our outlook, 
there must be the spirit of Christ upon the 
subject of re-union. And can we, who have 
listened for our lesson to the 17th Chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John doubt for 
one moment what that spiritis? “I pray for 
them,” He said, “that they may be one.” 
And again, “That they all may be one as 
Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee.” 
That is our common ideal. Here is no 
barren uniformity, for even in the Blessed 
Trinity itself, if we may reverently say it, 
the functions of Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
were different in respect of man. And 
therefore, we may expect that Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas will still see things 
differently and follow different bents in the 
service of the one Lord. But anyone who 
looks abroad on the Church to-day and sees 
East and West excommunicated from one 
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another, who knows in our own times the 
bitter tragedy to religion of our education 
controversies and the like, will realize that 
the spirit of Christ with regard to the Church 
is far—very far—from fulfilment in the 
Christians of to-day. It is in the long run 
spirit which wins, which carries causes to 
victory, which makes statesmanship both 
courageous. and constructive. And you and 
I, though we may not be called upon to sit at 
the Peace Conferences of Christianity, can 
supply the spirit without which statesmanship 
is bankrupt. We must look steadily at this 
matter through the eyes of Christ. 

And that Spirit must be translated into 
terms of human activity. Spirit alone, if it 
is left as a pious dream, can accomplish 
nothing. It was the spirit of the people, we 
are told again and again, which won the late 
war. But how did it win? Because it was 
translated into men and guns and munitions 
and service of every sort and kind. So was 
it with Christ. He did not save Man by 
loving Him from the distant security of 
Heaven. He translated that love into 
fellowship with Man on earth. And His 
method must be ours. We must pray and 
strive for fellowship between all those who 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ. We must work 
together when we get the chance, and if 
there are certain things in which for the 
present our divisions forbid fellowship, our 
statesmen will find the proper solution for 
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those difficulties more readily precisely in the 
degree in which the Christian conscience— 
our conscience—is demanding that these 
obstacles shall be surmounted. 


III. 


Let me give you a message to take away 
from this service to-night. In the year 1871 
a curious carved stone was found built into 
the ancient south porch of the Cathedral. It 
is almost certainly of Saxon date, and upon 
it is an inscription in rough lettering which 
had never been deciphered till the late Canon 
Hicks undertook the task. And then it was 
found that the inscription was almost the 
words of my text: “ Into Thy Hands O Lord 
I commend my spirit.” That stone is a 
parable. It was in the walls of a church on 
this site when the Church of Christ was still 
one, that is to say before the fatal date of 
1084, when the Eastern Church was excom- 
municated by the Pope and the schism 
between East and West was made complete. 
It was in the wall of this church when the 
Reformation purge involved us in a break 
with Rome. It was in the walls when modern 
Nonconformity arose and your churches and 
ours found themselves in different camps. It 
is a stone of unity, for while it points us back 
to the days in which the Church was one it 
gives to us that inspiring message by which 
alone the Church can become one again. 
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The tragedy about Christian Brethren is that 
too often in the past they have placed their 
spirit in this matter in the keeping of other 
hands than those of Christ. Too often we 
have said, “Into thy hands, O Prejudice,” 
“Into thy hands, O Party,” even “ Into thy 
hands, O Churchmanship I commend my 
spirit.’ And Prejudice and Party, and 
separate Churches have thriven on_ this 
immortal nourishment. But if we want the 
prayer of the Saviour to come true; if we 
want all Christians to be one as did the 
Saviour; then we can each of us do a service 
to the cause that must be near His heart if 
we try to bring our spirit in this matter into 
line with His. Here is something within the 
reach of all of us. I give it you as a message 
for the re-uniting of Christians, on an occa- 
sion upon which, though we differ, we have 
offered common worship to our common 
Lord. P 

“Lord Jesus in this controversy, in this 
crusade about the nature of Thy Church, I 
would that my spirit should be like Thine, 
and my will Thine.” “Into Thy Hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit.” 


The following sermon was preached by the 
RicHT Rev. BisHop WeELutpon, D.D., Dean 
of Durham. Like the Free Church Service 
it was im some respects unique. It was a 
Service for Trades Unionists, organized by 
Trades Unionists in conjunction with CANON 
PETER GREEN, and with the express sanction 
of the Trades and Labour Council. It was 
thus a formal link between organized Labour 
and Manchester Cathedral. The tickets 
were all issued by the Trades Unions, and 
although many of Bishop Welldon’s old 
friends were disappointed in not being able 
to be present, a fine congregation assembled 
to hear him. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Wextpon, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. 


“For Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid which is Jesus Christ.’”’—1 Corinthians, iii. 11. 


THERE is nothing so truly present as the past. 
The past is always irrevocable, immutable. 
God Himself cannot reverse or alter the past. 
It is the one strong, sure and solemn basis of 
the present and of the future. 

The Quincentenary celebration of the 
Collegiate Church, which is now the Cathe- 
dral Church, of Manchester, has all through 
this week turned your eyes and your minds 
backwards over five centuries of English 
history. For the history of this Church 
reaches from the battles of Ypres and of the 
Marne almost to the battle of Agincourt. 
Yet in all that long time, despite the changes 
which have transformed the face of Great 
Britain, changes social, industrial and eccle- 
siastical, despite that greatest of all changes 
which has expanded Great Britain into the 
British Empire, and, as I hope and think, the 
Church of England into the Church of the 
British Empire, this ancient sanctuary of the 
Most High has stood in solemn majesty, 
pointing upwards and heavenwards, bidding 
the eager hurrying crowd of men, as they 
surged backwards and forwards at its doors, 
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to stay their footsteps, that they might reflect 
how much greater is God than man; Heaven 
than earth; the things eternal than the things 
which are seen to-day and pass away to- 
morrow. Itis the lesson of continuity amidst 
diversity. It is the keynote of the festival 
which you celebrate this week. 

The 5th of August, 1421, was, I think, the 
date when Thomas de la Warre received the 
charter by which the Parish Church of 
Manchester was made into a Collegiate 
Church. Hollinworth has described the 
motives of the collegiation, viz., the growth of 
the ancient parish of Manchester, the desire 
to do honour to the city, the better edification 
of the people, and, I am sorry to add, the 
absenteeism of some former rectors of the 
Parish Church. But since the year when the 
collegiation took effect, the year 1422, the 
ninth year of King Henry the Fifth, the 
Collegiate Church has been associated, as 
perhaps no other church in England, with all 
the history, secular as well as religious, of the 
great city in which it occupies the most 
commanding site, and has exercised the most 
elevating influence. 

I shall pave the way for the motive or 
moral of my sermon—continuity amidst 
diversity—if I remind you of some few 
signal events which have marked the history 
of Manchester in the last five centuries, since 
the collegiation of the Parish Church; and I 
will choose as far as possible events corres- 
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ponding in successive centuries with the year 
of the charter by which the ancient Parish 
Church of Manchester became collegiated. 

It was nearly a century later, in 1519, that 
Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, “for the 
good mynde which he hadd and bare to the 
countrey of Lancashire,’ founded and en- 
dowed “by the water of Irke” the school 
which has played so conspicuous a part in 
English history under the name of the 
Manchester Grammar School, “ consydery- 
ing the brynging up in lernying, vertue and 
good manners childeren in the same countrey 
should be the key and grounde to have good 
people ther, wiche*hath lacked and wanted 
in the same.” 

The spirit of Hugh Oldham is the spirit, 
only perhaps enlarged and ennobled, which 
has for more than four centuries inspired 
the administration of the Grammar School, 
which has maintained the annual service 
attended by the masters and the pupils of 
the School within these sacred walls, and 
which has, I hope, in some measure over- 
flowed from the Grammar School to the 
widely-spread and nobly ordered system by 
which the attainment of knowledge is now 
placed within the reach of all children in the 
city. As an old schoolmaster, nay, as an old 
member of the Education Committee in this 
city, I would bear testimony to the efforts, 
which have been successfully made with the 
view of opening avenues of promotion and 
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distinction to the humblest citizens. It is not 
equality but equality of opportunity which 1s 
the just demand of the working class at the 
present day. And is there or has there been 
in all English history a more romantic career 
than that of the distinguished. son of Man- 
chester who has nowrisen to the supreme office 
of Prime Minister? I should not be wholly 
true to the memory of Hugh Oldham, if I 
did not plead for the acknowledgment, which 
the Education Committee have always readily 
accorded, of religion as an essential element 
in the educational curriculum of all schools 
in Manchester. 

Pass with me now over another century. 
It is the century of the Reformation. Man- 
chester took its stand quickly and firmly on 
the side of the Reformed Christian faith. 
The citizens of Manchester were too virile a 
people then, and have been ever since, to 
accept the yoke either of the Roman Papacy 
or of the shallow sacerdotalism which imitates 
the vices without the virtues of the Church of 
Rome. For there is no part which the 
Church of England either historically or 
doctrinally is so ill-fitted to play as that of 
the Church of Rome in miniature. 

Manchester, when the antiquary Leland 
visited it in 1588, was already, as he described 
it, “the fairest, best builded, quikkest and 
most populous towne of all Lancastreshire.” 
It was already Protestant to the core. One 
celebrated name, that of John Bradford, 
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belongs especially to Manchester. It was 
there that he was born, there that he taught, 
there that he expected to die. He was 
actually burned at Smithfield on July rst, 
1555. But his farewell to Lancashire and 
Cheshire will be found in Espinasse’s 
“Lancashire Worthies.” It shows how true 
a son he was of Manchester. Manchester 
was the residence of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Commissioners, when they were engaged in 
establishing the reformed religion in Lanca- 
shire. James the First, when he made his 
royal tour through Lancashire in 1616, found 
the Protestant feeling so strong that he issued 
a proclamation against “the prohibiting and 
unlawfully punishing his good people for 
using their lawful recreations upon Sundays 
after service.” Such was Manchester in the 
early days of the seventeenth century. 
Between 1616 and 1714, which was the 
year of Queen Arine’s death, lies the century 
of the civil wars. Manchester, in view of its 
Protestantism, naturally took the side of the 
Parliament against the King. It is here that 
the first blood is said to have been shed. It 
is here too that Lord Strange, after besieging 
the city for two months and a half at the head 
of the Royalist army, was compelled to raise 
the siege. Manchester then became the 
headquarters of the Parliamentary troops in 
Lancashire and Cheshire; do not wonder 
that a statue of the Protector Cromwell 
should have been erected in Manchester 
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almost alone among the great cities in 
England, although the statue stands, as 
though with a curious significance, both close 
to the Cathedral and with its back to the 
Cathedral. So strong is said to have been 
the republican feeling in Manchester after 
the execution of King Charles the First, that 
there were some citizens who used in their 
private devotions to change the words, “Thy 
kingdom come,’ to “Thy commonwealth 
come,’ in the Lord’s Prayer. 

But a change soon came over the scene, 
and I do not altogether understand how it 
was brought about. But the Jacobites and 
~the Non-Jurors showed themselves to be 
strong parties in Manchester. It is believed 
that two wardens of the Cathedral, Herick 
and his successor Stratford, exercised a 
powerful influence in favour of the Stuarts. 
Certainly Manchester was turned into a 
stronghold of Toryism. Mr. Saintsbury, in 
his “ History of Manchester,” states that “in 
Anne’s reign little is heard of Manchester, 
except that by the reverse of modern experi- 
ence it was the Tory headquarters in Lanca- 
shire, while Liverpool was the Whig.” He 
believes it was not until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that ‘“ Manchester mobs 
ceased to be Tory.” In the rebellion of 1715 
five men were hanged in. Manchester as 
having favoured the cause of the Old Pre- 
tender. But the reaction reached its height, 
I suppose, at the time when the Young 
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Pretender entered the city in 1745, reviewed 
his troops in St. Anne’s Square, and attended 
Divine Service, occupying the Warden’s 
Stall, in this Cathedral. His reputed fare- 
well to Manchester is a poem instinct with 
genuine feeling. for the city which had given 
him so loyal a welcome. But the industrial 
era was at hand; and, as the trade of Man- 
chester developed, its Toryism declined. The 
Bridgwater Canal was constructed in 1772. 
The power loom was invented in 1785. The 
massacre of Peterloo on August 16th, 18 1G, 
was not only an event which precipitated the 
first Reform Act; it was also an event which 
inaugurated the preminent part taken by 
Manchester in every regenerative measure of 
the nineteenth or the twentieth century, from 
the Reform Act of 1832 to the Act which 
invested women with the Parliamentary 
franchise but the other day. 

If I were to choose one event, as signalis- 
ing the Manchester of the fourth century 
after the collegiation of the Parish Church, 
it should be the publication of the first 
number of the “ Manchester Guardian” on 
May 5th, 1821. For the “ Manchester 
Guardian ” has now, during a whole century, 
been the voice of Manchester Liberalism; 
and without departing even by a hair’s 
breadth from the political impartiality, which 
I tried during all my twelve years to maintain 
as characteristic of the Cathedral, I know I 
may be allowed even in this house of God to 
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congratulate the present editor of the “ Man- 
chester Guardian” upon the high moral tone 
which has been uniformly maintained during 
the fifty years of his connection with this 
famous journal. All through the nineteenth 
century Manchester was. rising alike in 
political and in commercial importance. The 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway in 1830; the opening of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal in 1893 were only epochs 
in its progressive development; and I do not 

“hesitate to claim for it the distinction of being 

“the centre of the greatest industrial popula- 
tion in the world, and the city of the strongest 
and deepest political influence upon the 
national life. 

And now, after five centuries of history, 
Manchester is called once more to assert its 
leading position by setting an example in the 
mitigation and at last, please God! in the 
pacification of the disputes which, if they are 
not settled in the spirit of Jesus Christ either 
by agreement or by arbitration, will in the 
end involve not misery or poverty alone, but 
untold acrimony of feeling between class and 
class and party and party, and the ruin of that 
greatest of all human institutions, the British 
Empire. God grant that Manchester, as it 
confronts the most formidable of internal 
issues in the history of Great Britain, may not 
forget the motto inscribed upon the dome of 
its own Royal Exchange, “A good name is 
better than great riches.” 
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All through the five centuries which I have 
sought to characterise by reference to certain 
salient landmarks of time, this House of God, 
in which we are now assembled, has calmly 
and nobly looked down upon the thrilling life 
of the city. It has been a Parish Church, it 
has been a Collegiate Church; it is now a 
Cathedral. But in all the changing circum- 
stances of ecclesiastical as well as of political 
and industrial history it has taught the same 
lesson; it has borne the same witness to 
heavenly things; it has inspired the same high 
resolution in the heart of the city. When I 
think of its dominant influence, standing as 
I do here in this pulpit of so many sacred 
memories, I recall a striking passage in a 
book written by a residentiary canon of the 
Cathedral, ‘“ The Old Church Clock.” It is 
told there how the author watched a venerable 
gentleman setting his watch in accordance 
with the old church clock. “ My friend,” 
said I (taking out my own watch at the same 
time to give some force to my words), “ that 
clock is six minutes too slow.” “It may be 
so, sir,’ said he, looking at me quite in the 
way that I had looked at him, viz., as an old 
acquaintance, “it may be so; but I always set 
my watch by that clock every week whether 
it be right or wrong..... It is now the oldest 
friend I have in Manchester, and I keep up 
my acquaintance with it by setting my watch 
by it every Saturday, and with God’s blessing, 
so long as I live in Manchester (and it is very 
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likely now that I may live here till I die), I 
will set my watch by that clock, be it right or 
wrong.” So too the Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church may sometimes have been wrong; it 
may even have been slow; but I venture to 
believe that through the five centuries it has 
done more than any other agency to direct on 
lofty and noble lines the city of Manchester. 

I have spoken of continuity amidst diver- 
sity. That has been the characteristic of 
English history, both secular and spiritual. 
To-day, as J need not remind you, is the 
birthday of His Majesty the King. The 
monarchy reaches back over many centuries. 
How far would you say? to Alfred the Great? 
or even beyond him? But the Church of 
Christ, or the Church of England, reaches 
back still further. And as the monarchy 
has survived not only the Conquest, the 
Wars of the Roses, the accession of the 
Stuarts, the Revolution, the accession of the 
House of Hanover, nay, the Great Rebel- 
lion itself, so the Church has survived not 
only many innovations of spirit and ritual, 
but so great a disruption as the Reformation 
itself. Yet amidst all changes the Church 
of England, like the monarchy of England, 
has remained the same. “ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Church, this Cathedral Church, stands 
for the Christian creed. It stands too for 
the Christian moral law. Century after 
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century the same moral law resting upon the 
same faith in the same Divine Lord and 
Saviour has been proclaimed by a multitude 
of lips within these ancient and hallowed 
walls. Think, if only for a moment, of the 
numberless feet which have trodden this 
nave and these aisles, of the prayers, the 
confessions, the admonitions, the resolutions 
which have been audibly uttered or silently 
breathed, as generation after generation of 
Christian men and women has come to seek 
here the pardon, the strength, the grace, the 
inspiration which they needed; and tell me 
if you do not apprehend the intimacy of the 
connexion in which ‘the past stands and must 
ever stand to the present within the Cathedral 
Church of Manchester. 

This Church is a witness for Jesus Christ. 
For in a true sense Christianity is Christ. It 
all depends upon His Person, His life and 
His death, His relation to His Heavenly 
Father. He was man, but He was also 
higher than man... In the language of the 
great creed if He was “inferior to the Father 
as touching His manhood” yet He was 
“equal to the Father as touching His God- 
head.” The Divinity of Jesus Christ is the 
corner-stone of the Christian faith. For if 
He was only man, if He could not help being 
born as He was born and living as He lived 
and dying as He died, then He was no 
Revealer, no Redeemer, no Saviour; He was 
not One who could declare God’s will with 
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infallible certainty, not One who could show 
the Father to human eyes as being Himself 
the Father’s express image, not one whose 
voluntariness of sacrifice upon the Cross 
constituted the “one perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world.” 

Brethren, Christian society, such as it is, 
has been slowly and painfully built during 
nineteen long centuries upon the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. There may be and there are 
other societies than the Christian, a Moham- 
medan society, a Buddhist society, a Hindu 
society, a Confucian society. It has been 
my fortune to travel in such non-Christian 
societies, and I know what they are. True, 
too, it is that Christians have fallen sadly 
below the standard of Christ’s morality. But 
after all Christendom is unlike any other 
society; and it is unlike, because it reflects, 
however imperfectly, the mind and the will 
of Jesus Christ. 

Let me say with all the emphasis which I 
can command. You cannot maintain Chris- 
tian society without the faith of Jesus Christ. 
“ Other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

Time allows me not to expatiate upon the 
principles of the Christian moral law; but I 
may try to show you by two or three examples 
how Jesus Christ has beaten back, as it were, 
the surging tide of human passions. It is 
so easy to enunciate moral sentiments. 
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Philosophy in the ancient world was full of 
them, but they did no good to any one. 
Religion, above all the Christian religion, 
alone has been potent to save human nature 
from sin. 

Man isason of earth. He is apt to forget 
that he is a son of Heaven too. He concen- 
trates his gaze upon the present material 
world. He wants to become rich; he wants 
to get honours. His ambition is powerful, 
and is not very scrupulous. If he can force 
his way to the front by trampling upon his 
neighbours, he does not stick at force or 
fraud; and when he has made himself a name 
the world bows down at his feet. But Jesus 
Christ was the enemy of the world, or the 
world was His enemy. He was the very 
opposite of the worldly man, or the man 
of the world. So far from teaching His 
disciples to seek riches, He told them how 
hard it was for rich men to enter the kingdom 
of Heaven. So far from bidding them assert 
themselves, he bade them take the lowest 
place. He came Himself upon earth as one 
who serves. He pleased not Himself. He 
had nowhere to lay His head, and at last He 
died a shameful death upon the Cross. 

What then, was the principle underlying 
His life and His death? It was that He set 
a supreme value upon the soul. Love of the 
world has caused human crime in all the ages. 
But Jesus Christ said to His disciples, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulations; but be 
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of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
While His contemporaries set their faces 
earthwards, He set His face heavenwards. 
The will of His heavenly Father was His 
will. It was for the salvation of souls that 
He died upon the Cross. So He could justly 
say, “ What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
A few years before the great war these words 
of His might perhaps have been deemed to 
be extravagant and almost ridiculous. But 
what say you now? Have you not learnt by 
bitter experience the value of the soul? Is 
there any one of you who would choose, if 
he could, to have been the ex-Kaiser, sup- 
posing he could gain all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them at the expense 
of sacrificing his own soul? 

Again, the human heart is hard. I do not 
think Christian men and women realise how 
hard it is. They are accustomed to the 
sympathies and charities of Christianity. 
They take them for granted; they assume 
that they are the necessary concomitants of 
modern life. But the heart of the pagan 
world was always cruel; the heart of the non- 
Christian world is cruel to-day. Apart from 
the refining grace of Jesus Christ the world 1s 
a place of “ darkness and cruel habitations.” 
I have just come back from a country where 
the very names of the localities attest the 
savagery of the days preceding the advent of 
the Cross. It is Jesus Christ who taught 
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men to think compassionately of their fellow 
men. He was the Friend of the friendless, 
the Comforter of the comfortless. The 
publican, the Magdalene, the dying thief 
upon the Cross, they were the beneficiaries 
of His love. He it is who taught the lesson 
enshrined in Bacon’s words, ‘“‘ The nobler the 
soul, the more objects of compassion it hath.” 
All over Christendom to-day the hospitals, 
the asylums, the homes of rescue, are wit- 
nesses to the new spirit which He breathed 
into humanity. 

It is impossible to read the shameful record 
of Germany in the late war without appre- 
hending how a great nation, after it had 
turned its back upon Christ’s moral law, 
could be guilty of atrocities which have 
saddened and sickened the heart of Chris- 
tendom. Listen, I pray you, to the words of 
Jésus.-.Christ.: .“-Blessed-.are. . the: meek.” 
“Blessed are theemerciful.” ‘“ Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” Then listen to the words 
of Nietzsche, who was the apostle of Ger- 
many before the war. “Christianity,” he 
says, “is called a religion of pity. Pity is 
in opposition to the tonic affections which 
elevate the energy of the vital sense; it acts 
in a depressive way. One loses strength 
when one sympathises.” Can you wonder 
that the heart of Germany was turned into 
stone by teaching such as this? But are 
there no signs of hardness of heart in Europe 
to-day? Is there no danger that masters or 
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men in the fierceness of industrial controversy 
may forget what untold suffering they bring 
upon innocent men and women whose poverty 
is far greater than that even of the worst paid 
miner, I will not say the clergy and other 
ministers of religion, although to them the 
Prime Minister made a touching reference 
the other day, but teachers, some of them 
maiden ladies, who have grown old and have 
retired after many years of noble service 
upon a mere pittance of an income, and who 
because of a strike and while a strike lasts 
must needs endure both cold and hunger? 
At all events what is to be said about the 
revival of the cruel and brutal sports of 
prize-fghting in England; of pigeon shoot- 
ing when the pigeons are living birds at 
Monte Carlo, and about the introduction of 
bull fights with all the horrors of the Spanish 
bull-ring in France, and this at a time when 
in England the London Hospital has been 
forced through lack of funds to leave 200 of 
its beds unoccupied, and it has proved impos- 
sible to raise enough money for all the needed 
repairs for that Holy of Holies in English 
speaking Christendom, the Abbey Church of 
Westminster? 

Look, I pray you, back again upon the 
Cross, for at the foot of the Cross and there 
alone springs the fountain of sympathy. 

Once more Jesus Christ inculcated the 
sovereign law of purity. There are people 
who seem light-heartedly to assume either 
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that the law of purity is secure, whatever may 
happen in the world of thought and feeling, 
or that it does not make any great difference 
to society. But take the crucial test of 
marriage. Is marriage to be only a contract, 
only a terminable temporary contract? Is it 
to be dissoluble at the will of either party to 
it? And if so what will become of the home, 
what of the children? Forgive me if I insist 
that the lifelong association of two persons, 
husband and wife, if it be regarded in itself, 
is an extraordinary fact, a veritable triumph 
of Christian principle over human inclina- 
tions. It was practically unknown in the 
ancient pagan world; not less is it unknown 
in the modern pagan or Mohammedan world 
to-day. Jesus Christ and He alone has bent 
the souls of thousands,.and hundreds of 
thousands, of men and women to that law. 
It was He who declared that a man should 
leave father and cleave to his wife. It was 
He who said “What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder.” 

Now see what has happened before your 
eyes. In such degree as the world drifts 
away from the faith of Jesus Christ, it drifts 
away also from His moral law. You know 
how fashionable society has during the last 
generation spent its week-ends, including its 
Sundays. You know how the working-class 
spends its Sundays too. This great Cathe- 
dral Church has, I only too gladly remember, 
been crowded on Sunday evenings. But if 
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there are three thousand persons gathered 
here for Divine worship on Sunday evenings, 
what a fraction are they of the population of 
Manchester! The divorce court cannot cope 
with its multiplying business. Divorce is 4 
facility open to the poor as well as to the 
rich, and I heartily feel that whatever is law 
for the rich should be equally law for the 
poor. But divorce itself is ceasing to be felt 
as a disgrace. I travelled home from South 
Africa but the other day with a man who 
boasted that, although he had not yet reached 
his fortieth year, he had already married 
three wives and divorced two of them; and 
I suppose, if he goes on, he will come near 
to rivalry with those ancient Roman nobles 
who were wont, as was sarcastically said, to 
reckon the years not by the names of the 
consuls but by the names of their successive 
wives. Nay, in view of the current modern 
teaching about the right to motherhood, the 
dignity of the unmarried mother, and the duty 
of living a life in accordance with nature, it is 
no surprise to me that so high an authority 
as Dr. Foerster in his book on “Marriage and 
the Sex Problem,” should fall back upon the 
text which I have chosen as the theme of my 
sermon to-night. “ Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid which is Jesus 
Christ.” 

Brethren listen to the language of a 
philosophic Frenchman. ‘ Whatever man 
may think of the dogmas of religion,” he 
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says, “it must at any rate be admitted that 
religion is a restraining moral force of the 
hrst: orders ica: Christianity in particular 
has been correctly described as a complete 
system of government for all evil impulses.” 

Let me repeat then the truth which I stated 
a short while ago. There can be no Chris- 
tian society without the Christian faith. The 
moral law of Christendom rests upon Christ’s 
Person and Christ’s Gospel; and if His 
Person is robbed of His divinity and His 
Gospel of its authority, it will be necessary 
to build up anew the fabric of morals. There 
can be no deeds without creeds, as there are 
no fruits without roots. “Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid which is 
Jesus Christ.” 

And now my sermon draws to its close. 
But I do not forget that I have been asked 
to preach at a service at which the congrega- 
tion is, partly, and perhaps largely, composed 
of trade unionists; and in the light of such 
thoughts as I have tried to set before you I 
will make an appeal to the body of working 
men and to their unions. 

I do not think a clergyman is well qualified 
to pronounce judgment upon an industrial 
dispute. He cannot decide so technical a 
question as the rate of wages which can be 
paid or ought to be paid in a particular 
industry. His spirit should rather be that of 
our Lord who said ‘‘ Man, who made me a 
Judge or a Divider over you?” All that he 
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can do or rightly do is to insist upon the 
moral princtples which Jesus Christ enun- 
ciated, justice, equity, good-faith,  self- 
sacrifice, sympathy. 

Trade unions are not indeed the children, 
but the successors and in a sense the inheri- 
tors, of the ancient trade guilds. Nobody 
who is conversant with the economic history 
of Great Britain will, I think, deny that the 
working class, as it is called, was long 
oppressed, long down-trodden, that it did not 
receive a fair share of the wealth created by 
its own labour, that it was subjected to cruel 
vindictive punishments at the will of the 
capitalists, and that by united action it has 
gained for itself advantages which had long 
been sought by other means and sought in 
vain. 

I do not say a word against trade unions. 
With all my heart I wish them God speed. 
Yet it may be permissible to suggest that they 
should try to incorporate something of the 
spirit of the ancient guilds. 

You are celebrating the Quincentenary 
Festival of your Cathedral. Apart from the 
works of Nature, there is, I suppose, no object 
of interest or beauty which a nation would be 
so loth to surrender as its Cathedrals. But 
what was the spirit of the men who built the 
Cathedrals in old time? They built as men 
who knew the dignity of work. They asked 
themselves not How little need I do? but 
rather, How much can I do? The labourer 
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to-day asks, or too often asks, what he can 
get, not what he can give. But the labourer 
of old thought not so much of payment for 
his work as of the work itself. It was so 
that he built with no desire of fame. I 
wonder of how many Cathedrals the archi- 
tects’ names are even known. It was so that 
he spent the same loving care upon the 
hidden parts of his building in triforium or 
clerestory as upon the parts which would 
attract the eyes of all visitors. He loved 
his work; he loved it for its own sake, and, 
because he loved it, no pains that could be 
taken seemed to him too arduous for the 
cause to which he dedicated his service of 
manual skill and spiritual devotion. 

The labourer was actuated in his daily 
work by a sentiment not material but spiritual. 
There was ever an ideal before his eyes. He 
could not consent by any rule of his industry 
or trade to lower the excellent workman to 
the level of the commonplace; rather he 
sought to elevate the commonplace to the 
true height of excellence. Have you not 
seen the potency of an ideal in the great war? 
The love of country took men out of them- 
selves; it lifted them above themselves; it 
inspired a courage, a resolution, a self- 
sacrifice, which made them capable of 
heroism, and even of martyrdom, in a sacred 
cause. They who could give up their lives 
for the nation and the Empire could and did 
give up all that makes life pleasant or easy or 
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winsome. But all the labour spent of old 
upon Cathedrals was a labour of love. It was 
prompted by the feeling that labour, how- 
ever difficult it might be, was consecrated, as 
being directed to the production of some 
architectural monuments which should out- 
live the ages. Would it not be well that the 
trade unions should vie with the guilds in 
the ideal conception of the ministry by which 
they serve their generation? 

For the builders who raised the Cathedrals 
lived and toiled as in the sight of God. They 
laboured for His glory. They did not say or 
think themselves Will the Cathedral be too 
large for the congregations which will come 
within its walls, or the populations which will 
live beneath its towers? No! they asked 
Will it be as far as any work of man may be 
commensurate with the Divine Majesty? 
Will it be symbolical of the Infinite, the 
Eternal? They built “not with eye service 
as men pleasers but as the servants of God 
doing the will of God from the heart.” They 
felt that the House of God must be some- 
thing “exceeding magnificat.” 


They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. 


Nothing was too great or too good for the 
habitation of Him who before the mountains 
were brought forth and before ever the earth 
and the world were made from everlasting 
unto everlasting had been God. 
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Brethren, I commend this ideal to your 
minds and to your hearts. I do not ask that 
you should forgo the lawful and proper 
objects of all trade unions; but I do ask you 
to sanctify your trade unionism by a reverent 
allegiance to the will of God in Christ. I 
ask you in the name of Him who was Him- 
self a workman and who said, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work,” but who said 
also “ My meat is to do the will of God and 
to finish His work.” 

The world needs no new religion. It 
needs only to live the old religion and to live 
it more fully and more faithfully. It cannot 
rise above the moral law of Jesus Christ. 
“Let mental culture,” said Goethe, “go on 
advancing; let science go on gaining in 
breadth and depth, and the human intellect 
expand as it may; it will never go beyond the 
elevation and moral culture of Christianity as 
it shines forth in the Gospels.” 

My last word, then, as it was my first, is 
simply this: Come back to Jesus Christ. 
Let His Spirit rule your hearts. Let His 
Spirit consecrate your lives. For in Him, in 
Him alone lies the hope of humanity. “Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid 
which is Jesus Christ.” 


LECTURES 


The following Lectures were designed to 
present to people of to-day the position of 
religion im general, and of the English 
Church in particular, during the five centuries 
of the existence of the Ancient Collegiate 
Church. The lectures were delivered in the 
Cathedral during the dinner hour and 
attracted very large and attentive audiences. 
The members of «the College attended in 
academic dress which was also worn by the 
lecturers. 
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Religion in the Fifteenth Century. 


The Master of Balliol, A. L. Suiru, Esq., 
M.A. 
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Monday, May 30th. 


“Darkest before dawn.’ This is the 
shortest summary that can be made of the 
condition of the English Church in the 
fifteenth century.“ We seem to have moved 
far from the great creative period of the 
thirteenth century, the period of Innocent III 
and St. Louis, the period of St. Francis and 
Roger Bacon, of Dante, of Grosstéte and 
Simon de Montfort and Matthew Paris; that 
which despite some threatening signs in the 
heavens, has not been unfairly called the 
golden age of the English Church. Nor can 
we at first discern on the horizon any dawn- 
ing of those deep religious stirrings, which 
amid so much that was destructive, so much 
that was sordid, were to give such significance 
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to the next century, the century of the Refor- 
mation and the.rise of Puritanism. 

The fifteenth century is a transitional 
period, when the passage was being made 
from the medizval to the modern world, from 
the mould into which Christendom had been 
setting for now six centuries, to those 
religious ideas which have been making them- 
selves ever clearer during the last 400 years. 
At first sight, therefore, the fifteenth century 
will present a strongly medizval aspect; only 
as we travel along its course and as we 
penetrate below the surface, does it begin to 
show what is coming, the first light of the 
coming dawn. 

What are the features which first catch our 
eye, between say the death of Wyclif and 
the stay of Erasmus in Oxford in 1497 and 
Cambridge in 1510; for as Gibbon playfully 
puts it, “ Erasmus learnt Greek at Oxford to 
teach it at Cambridge.” 

There is first of all the familiar medieval 
fact of startling contrast between ideals and 
practice. The whole of Europe was Chris- 
tian in its beliefs: it accepted the Church 
pronouncements on Christian doctrines in 
their crudest form, it saw the world as the 
arena between God and Mammon, and 
admitted that man had to choose here and 
now between salvation won by renouncing 
the world and the flesh, and on the other side 
hell-fire, inevitable, eternal and opening out 
before his very feet. And yet men went on 
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with their old lives and repeated daily their 
old sins with only occasional spasms of terror 
and repentance. And nowhere was the con- 
trast more flagrant than in the Church itself. 
In its creeds and its institutions and its 
official language it retained and even inten- 
sified the severest tenets of Christianity on 
the sinfulness of war, of wealth, and of all 
fleshly indulgence. But in the actual admin- 
istration of Church estates, of Church offices 
and of the sacraments, it continued more 
obstinately than ever all the abuses and 
scandals which preachers had been denounc- 
ing for centuries, and which founders of new 
orders had attempted to extirpate. Indeed 
things seemed to have become worse. 
Monasteries had become homes of sloth and 
neglect; they had annexed parochial livings 
and tithes, and were like parasites in an 
organism. Bishops were more than ever 
absentees, courtiers, immersed in worldly 
business. The clergy were more than ever 
lawyers, stewards, social adventurers. Church 
penances were now regularly commuted for 
money, and indulgences were freely offered 
for sale: so that it was said that “men are 
licensed to live in sin for an annual rent.” 
(Wyclif.) 

When the mob murdered Bishop Ayscough 
of Salisbury they cried: “he has always 
stayed at court and never lived among us or 
kept open house, so let him die.” George 
Neville held two canonries at 14 and the 
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Bishopric of Exeter at 23. The Registers 
give overwhelming evidence of the deteriora- 
tion in monastic life. At Walsingham, it 
was found at the visitation in the fifteenth 
century, “the prior was living a dissolute and 
scandalous life, robbing the treasury, keeping 
a buffoon, and engaged in low amours. The 
canons frequented the taverns in the town 
and scaled the walls at night, hawked, hunted 
and fought; or sat up all night drinking, and 
slept and snored in chapel.” A similar state 
of things, and worse, was found by Arch- 
bishop Morton at his visitation of St. Albans 
in 1489. Moreover they had sunk into a bad . 
financial position, for they had kept up the 
old method of farming by a bailiff long after 
new and more enlightened methods of farm- 
ing had been adopted generally in the 
country. The numbers of inmates had sunk 
toa mere handful. Moreover they were used 
as boarding-houses to pension off dependents 
of the Crown or great nobles. The whole 
picture is one of decay and neglect, sloth and 
abuse, rather than gross immorality on a 
large scale. But it is bad enough. 

But the simplest and most convincing 
evidence about the monasteries is that men 
had ceased to believe in them as agents for 
good. The rate of foundation of new 
monasteries had been 250 a century since the 
Norman Conquest; but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury there were only two new abbeys founded. 
Anyone even now travelling anywhere in 
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England can see that the characteristic 
architecture of the fifteenth century is found 
in the remains of hospitals, schools, colleges, 
chantries, all of which were being set up in 
great numbers. The wealth and zeal which 
had produced.in the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the great abbey build- 
ings of which we see the remains in Foun- 
tains, Rielvaux, Tintern and many more, was 
turned now on to the construction or expan- 
sion of parish churches, of which such mag- 
nificent examples still stand in the Eastern 
counties, so that we wonder where the money 
came from, and where the population could 
be to fill them. The long battle between 
the parish system and the monks was now 
irrevocably decided by the popular verdict. 

Another striking feature in the English 
church life of the fifteenth century is that we 
have in it the last great effort of the medizval 
system for victory over the always latent and 
now awakening spirit of national independ- 
ence. ‘This spirit had stubbornly persisted 
in much practical resistance to the autocracy 
of the Papacy even when it could not resist 
the theory of Papal autocracy. The Pope 
was to every Christian man God’s Vicar on 
earth; but to every Englishman he was also 
a great tax-gatherer, a great intruder on 
private patronage, and a dangerous introducer 
of foreign jurisdiction and law. Already in 
the fourteenth century many successive 
statutes of Provisors and Preemunire had put 
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increasing barriers in the way of Papal 
nominees to English benefices, and Papal 
interference with English law-courts. The 
feeling was bitterly intensified when the 
Papacy for seventy years was held by French 
Popes and resident in “the sinful city of 
Avignon where there is a market for spiritual 
offices and where churches are sold as Christ 
was sold to the Jews, and where God’s sheep 
are shorn not fed.” 

One must not forget the good done by this 
Papal authority in the past. Remember 
what the Anglo-Saxon Church was like before 
this authority came to purify it. Remember 
what without it the Irish Church had sunk 
into by the twelfth century. But now the 
great days of the Papacy were long past. 
Indeed the soundest thing in Christendom 
in the late fourteenth and earlier fifteenth 
centuries was that great democratic move- 
ment in the Church which produced the three 
Councils of Pisa, Constance and Basel. It 
was a mighty effort of the whole body to rally 
its forces and reconstruct the old system. 
When men saw a Pope in Rome, a Pope in 
France and a Pope in Spain, each excommu- 
nicating the other, a parody on earth (as they 
said) of the Trinity in Heaven, the whole 
Christian world was stung into drastic action. 
Already in 1408 the English Church had 
agreed to suspend all Papal dues till there 
should once more be one single head of the 
whole Church, and Bishops Hallam and 
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Chichele were sent to the Council of Pisa as 
English representatives. In 1414, again, the 
University of Oxford drew up for the 
Council of Constance a scheme of reform 
against indulgences, pluralities, simony and 
nepotism, monastic encroachments and the 
general immorality and worldly lives of the 
clergy. But Constance was ruined by the 
appearance of a new and violently explosive 
force, the spirit of nationality. It was 
believed too that Henry V, in fear of a 
French Pope, had given orders to his uncle 
Bishop Beaufort to arrange the election .of 
a Roman noble as Martin IV. The 
monarchic principlé was too deep in the 
essence of Catholicism to be defeated yet; 
and the Papacy entered on a new period of 
power and even aggression. The new Pope 
promptly threatened Archbishop Chichele 
with excommunication if he did not get a 
repeal of those “ damnable Statutes” (Mort- 
main, Provisors and Przmunire). When, 
after six years, the poor Archbishop protested 
his inability, he was deposed from his office 
as legate and this given to Beaufort, now a 
Cardinal. But Beaufort was also Bishop of 
Winchester, the wealthiest wool-merchant in 
the country, the rival of the Protector 
Gloucester, and head of a family which 
despite the bar sinister was suspected of 
aiming at the crown. A popular storm of 
anti-Papal feeling broke out, a feeling which 
lasted on through the century and helped to 
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prepare the ground for the Reformation. In 
this feeling there was some of the ignorant 
jealousy against foreign influence that has 
always been a dangerous side of our insular 
independence. Papal provision was not all 
bad; it led to the appointment of abler men 
and better scholars, and the Universities 
strongly favoured it. Papal jurisdiction 
meant the appeal to a wider and more intelli- 
gent system of law. But the times were too 
late for Papal powerin England; the struggle 
between Rome and national feeling had long 
ago been decided, and the very victories won 
by the Papacy over the national churches in 
the long centuries of centralisation from the 
Norman Conquest to the fourteenth century 
now turned to the benefit of the English 
crown, which more and more regularly reaped 
the fruit of those victories. The Bishoprics 
and abbeys were filled by royal nominees; 
appeals to Rome were restricted by royal 
writs of prohibition; long since the clergy 
had been forced into a convention by which 
their taxes were camouflaged as “ free gifts” ; 
suits on advowson and tithe had come to be 
regularly drawn into the King’s courts. It 
is extraordinary how boldly the Crown dealt 
with clerical offenders; friars in Henry IV’s 
early years who went about saying Richard II 
was not dead were summarily hanged; Arch- 
bishop Scrope was beheaded; when the Pope 
wrote to threaten excommunication against 
those who had slain this son of the Church, 
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the King sent the dead man’s armour with 
the question “ see if this be thy son’s coat? ” 
There was no question here of another 
Becket; pilgrimages to the tomb of Scrope 
seem not to have been a long-lived habit, and 
were perhaps rather offerings of respect to a 
Yorkshire champion than of devotion to a 
Church martyr. Scrope’s manifesto gives a 
strange picture of the state of the Church; 
prelates took a commission of a third or a half 
on each benefice, clerks were appointed quite 
illiterate, benefit of clergy was disregarded. 
Such a Church had no force to withstand the 
steady growth of royal power, and it had no 
real hold on the affection of the people. 
Throughout the century the English Church 
is becoming ever more powerless before the 
Crown. Terrified by the Lollard movement 
of the reign of Richard IT it had thrown in 
its lot with the ney dynasty, whose orthodoxy 
it could trust. Henry IV had been a 
Crusader in Prussia; Henry V’s dying words 
were a regret that he had not been able to 
carry out his aspiration “to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem.” As early as 1401 the Act, 
“ De heretico comburendo,” was passed; and 
it is remarkable that the first victim, Sawtre, 
was burned even before the Statute was 
actually in force. Arundel, the Archbishop, 
was a leader in the group of nobles who had 
brought Henry to the throne, and could in 
those early years make his own terms, though 
later he had hard work to defend the Church 
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against the often repeated cry for disendow- 
ment. It was the popular belief, which 
Shakespeare long after threw into a dramatic 
form, that in order to divert this popular 
agitation Archbishop Chichele had suggested 
to the young Henry V the revival of the 
French wars. Henry V himself founded two 
monasteries, the last two that were estab- 
lished in England. But it is very significant 
that he of all kings was, in 1414, the first to 
turn monastic endowments into the Crown 
treasury on a large scale. These were the 
alien priories, or colonies held in England 
by foreign orders. There were one or two 
precedents for the act, and it can be defended 
asa war measure. But it is significant of that 
general downfall of abbeys which was to 
come a century later and do so much to create 
a new nobility and to shift the social balance 
of classes. 

The reign of Henry VI witnessed a brief 
revival of religious hopes with the movement 
which brought all Europe together in another 
Council. But the Council of Basel was even 
more disappointing than the Councils of Pisa 
and of Constance. It drifted into a violent 
democratic tendency and came across the 
growing force of Christendom, an object 
which has even to-day a power of attraction 
for idealists, and perhaps acts sometimes as 
a substitute for internal reforms. In this 
reunion project the Council had let the Pope 
outbid them. On this ground and by natural 
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temperament Henry VI was papally inclined. 
But the English nation was by no means of 
this temper. The old prophecy of the 
twelfth century had come true of the English 
Church, “Rome you will have and Rome 
will be your destruction.” In the great 
struggle of parties, classes and districts which 
took form in the Wars of the Roses, and 
which it is absurd to describe as “a mere 
struggle of noble factions,” the Church took 
a ludicrously inadequate part; once and once 
only we can see her step forth as a peace- 
maker. There was a solemn service at St. 
Paul’s on Lady Day 1458, which both parties 
had to attend, enemies pairing off together, 
the Duke of York hand-in-hand with Queen 
Margaret, and so on. But both sides used 
the lull to arm themselves; the show of peace 
lasted only to September 1459. There is 
ample proof in the Paston letters and the 
popular songs, that ‘the prelates were regarded 
as mere puppets of the reigning dynasty. In 
a parody of a well-known church hymn 
ferocious exultation is expressed over the 
advent in hell of some score of leading 
bishops and abbots, a separate verse to each 
by name. No wonder then that the victory 
of the Yorkists at Towton (1461) found the 
Church abjectly prostrate before the new 
dynasty; “the king,’ says a contemporary 
chronicler, “ treated Convocation as if what- 
ever he demanded of it had to be done at 
once”; and leading Churchmen invoked 
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God’s blessing on the usurpation of Rich. III 
and declared his young nephews illegitimate ; 
and Convocation spoke of his gracious and 
blessed disposition. Even Bishop Stubbs 
allows that through the-whole thirty years of 
civil war the clergy had shown themselves 
ready to acquiesce in the supremacy of the 
party which was for the moment the stronger. 

The coming of the Tudor King in 1485, 
who by his marriage united the White and 
Red Roses without serious rival, left the 
Church as it found it, in a depressed condi- 
tion. Bacon notes the significance of two 
Acts passed early in the reign, to limit the 
right of sanctuary and the practice of benefit 
of clergy. Equally significant are the visi- 
tations of monasteries conducted by Arch- 
bishop Morton. At St. Albans, for example, 
the monks were said to have completely 
neglected their duties, not only of religious 
contemplation and divine service, but even 
of hospitality and alms. They had sold the 
timber and the jewels, and had converted 
two neighbouring priories into houses of ill- 
fame. Not many years later Colet and 
Erasmus made their journey to the shrine of 
Becket at Canterbury, where Colet asked, 
“Would not all this wealth be better given 
to the poor?” Lollardy still maintained 
itself obstinately in the humbler ranks. 
Many recanted, but there were burnings in 
1494, 1498, 1500 and the next few years. 
More important was the advent of the New 
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Learning, marked by the battle over Greek 
waged at Oxford in the last years of the 
century by the group of young friends, Colet 
and More, Grocin and Linacre, whom Eras- 
mus came to join. With Erasmus we are in 
the heart of the revival of learning and know 
that the knell of the Middle Ages has 
sounded. 

Through the Middle Ages there had 
always been some underlying tradition of the 
old principle of the Primitive Church, which 
we may describe as the priesthood of the 
laity. The earliest documents bring out this 
principle very strikingly, and recent research 
accepts it. We may see illustrations of this 
in the medieval licence to a layman in case 
of urgency to administer sacraments, to hear 
confessions, and to grant absolution. The 
monastic life itself, which professed to be a 
more literal Christianity, did not imply that 
its votaries should be in Holy Orders. The 
friars distinctly claimed to be and were felt 
to be laymen. Lollardy, with its English 
Bible, its wandering poor priests, its attack 
on the possessing part of the Church, was 
another aspect of the same tendency. So is 
the whole Conciliar movement. More and 
more in the records of the fifteenth century 
we feel that the official Church is losing its 
position of monopoly in religion; we are 
getting nearer to that wider diffusion of 
religious zeal, and even religious function 
which, in the century of the Reformation, is 
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to make religion less a hierarchical craft and 
more of a universal business and popular 
possession, and under the intense develop- 
ment of Puritanism, that final wave of the 
Reformation, is to make every Christian man 
in a sense a priest; “every tinker and tailor 
a prophet,” as Ireton scornfully put it. 
There are two contemporary writers who 
in very different ways give a picture of the 
English Church in the mid-fifteenth century. 
These are Gascoigne and Peacock. Stubbs 
rather makes light of Gascoigne as a disap- 
pointed cleric: but then Stubbs might him- 
self have borne the title which Peacock 
quaintly gives to his own book, “The 
Repressor of over-much blaming of the 
clergy.” After all Gascoigne was a scholar 
and a gentleman, twice elected Chancellor of 
Oxford, a man of independent means and 
what is rarer, of independent judgment and 
of scrupulous conscience, and eye-witness of 
what he relates. Not only were the bishops 
absentees, pluralists and wordlings, but they 
actually discountenanced preaching by others. 
Church patronage was abused, most of all by 
churchmen. The man put into Oxford as 
an archdeacon was an illiterate and irreverent 
drunkard, a byword in the town; yet he also 
held twelve prebends and a rich rectory. 
The monks rob the parishes and starve the 
vicars. For any sin one can buy an indul- 
gence for a few pence or a drink of beer. 
Stafford, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
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three illegitimate children. Booth, Arch- 
bishop of York, was a man of bad character, 
a common lawyer with no knowledge of 
theology, thrust into his place by Papal 
provision; “for three things are needed to 
make a Bishop, the will of the Crown, the 
will of the Pope, and a large sum of money 
to secure these two.” The story of Bishop 
Pecocke is still more damaging. He had 
attacked the Lollards for their literal Biblio- 
latry; as he says: “If we are to go to the 
Bible for everything, how can we approve 
the use of clocks seeing these are not men- 
tioned init?” Hewas, asa protégé of Duke 
Humphrey, on the popular side; he was a 
man of learning, ability and wit; of great 
vivacity of mind, an effective speaker and 
writer. But he had committed himself to the 
dangerous view, that the Lollards should be 
converted by argument rather than by the 
stake. He had met their attacks on non- 
preaching bishops by putting administrative 
work and learning as the first duties of a 
bishop, and denying his duty to preach or 
reside. He had met the attack on clerical 
simony by arguing that to pay a large sum 
for preferment was a justifiable contribution 
to the general expenses of the Church. But 
he had gone even further on this dangerous 
path of reasonableness, and had argued that 
revelation was intended to supplement and 
not to displace reason, and that reason was 
itself a source of truth. Incidentally he had 
I 
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spoken slightingly of General Councils, and 
had implied that the Fathers had erred, and 
that the Universal Church could err. On 
these grounds in especial he was brought to 
trial for heresy; all his writings were publicly 
burned at Oxford, and he only saved himself 
from the flames by recantation. It was 
formally declared by a commission that his 
“damnable doctrine” was worse than all 
other known heresies, and he was imprisoned 
for life in “a secret closed chamber” in the 
abbey of Thorney. His writings are full of 
good sense, fair-mindedness, toleration and 
moderation; good reasoning admirably ex- 
pressed; altogether singularly modern in 
matter and tone. But he had defended the 
Papal position as head of the Church, he had 
called the friars “ pulpit-babblers,” and had 
offended the ‘‘ Bible-men”’; he had dared to 
admit that the Apostles’ Creed might not 
have been written by the Apostles. His fate 
gives a startling insight into the mental 
attitude of a Church which would not so 
much as allow reasonable discussion even in 
her own defence, which treated any intel- 
lectual honesty as flat treason to Church 
principles, and saw in human reason only an 
enemy to faith and the established Church 
order. Was not such a Church already pre- 
destined to fall at the first blast of real 
popular feeling? 

In 1457 we feel impelled again to ask as 
in 1399, why did not the Reformation come 
many years before 1531? 
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No view of the fifteenth century would be 
complete without mention of the Lollards. 
The Lollard movement came from Wyclif, 
the last of the great medieval thinkers, but 
deprived of his leadership, it developed wild 
and anti-social elements. It retained his 
hostility to the -richly endowed upper Church, 
to the system of indulgences, relics, image- 
worship and money penances, to the friars 
and the monastic orders. It carried on his 
appeal to the primitive Church, his diffusion 
of an English Bible, and his attack upon the 
central dogma of Transubstantiation. For 
as long as, in Wyclif’s pithy language, the 
priest could “make God,” the medieval 
Church remained impregnable. But under 
lesser men, it often took on an extravagant 
socialism or even communism. Soon after 
his death Lollard petitions appear against 
bearing arms, against goldsmiths’ work, as 
well as against celibate priesthood and 
prayers for the dead. They were accused of 
saying no ruler was to be obeyed who was not 
of the elect, and of attacking private property 
and wanting to return to that primitive 
Christianity when believers had all things in 
common. The movement seems to have 
been concentrated in certain districts as 
Oxford and London. But a remarkable 
feature in it is the large proportion of those 
who under pressure recanted. There were 
no notable leaders in it, and only a few names 
conspicuously emerge like Sir John Oldcastle 
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in 1414 and Jack Sharpe in 1431. The so- 
called Lollard action of certain Parliaments 
as that of 1410, which proposed to secularise 
the lands of the bishops and the abbots is 
political rather than doctrinal, and suggests 
that the Reformation will take this form long 
before it becomes a conscious breach with the 
old faith. Itis a mistake to connect Lollardy 
directly with the Reformation; nothing 
angered the Reformers more than to be 
taunted with Lollardy. Still it is evident 
that by many obscure channels and in many 
humble homes a leaven was working through- 
out the period which made for purity of life 
and simplicity of worship, which was familia- 
rising men with the Bible and was tending to 
substitute a new standard of faith for the old 
mechanical system of works. It shows us 
then that when the Reformation does come, 
it will not be content with dissolution of the 
monasteries or with putting the Church under 
the Crown, nor even with making a breach 
with Rome, but will proceed in time to quite 
new religious beliefs and new standards of 
daily life. 

The picture presented by our authorities 
is dark indeed. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that this is all. There must have 
been much that was sound and good in the 
religion of the time, though in the nature of 
things it is harder to produce evidence of it. 
But this much we can see, that however 
corrupt in its upper ranks, the Church must 
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have been far better in its rank and file. 
There was many a parish priest still worthy 
of Chaucer’s noble words: 


Christ’s lore and His apostles twelve 
He taught, but first He followed it himself. 


In the life of the laity too religion had still 
a deep hold. A vast number of legacies 
were left to parish churches. There was a 
great development of hospitals, asylums, and 
colleges: King’s at Cambridge, All Souls’ 
and Magdalen at Oxford, and your own 
Collegium at Manchester are noble examples. 
Even in the history of architecture it is 
possible to trace a change that, if it seems at 
first a decline, still has in it something 
reassuring too. 

The Perpendicular style has been rather 
strangely accused of unmeaning symmetry; 
surely it was a return to simplicity, directness 
and honesty of construction; and its rise in 
England and prevalence here are one of the 
most encouraging signs for the future in a 
time that was otherwise dark enough. It 
may be that an age should not be judged by 
its architecture; certainly our own age may 
well demur to such a standard. But it is 
impossible not to feel there must have been 
something honest, sincere and solid in the 
England that could produce such a develop- 
ment from the over-elaboration of the later 
Decorated, and could resist the temptation to 
go off like France into the Flamboyant style. 
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In many ways then the history of the 
fifteenth century presents an interesting 
parallel to some of the leading features of 
our own time, especially in these years since 
the war. Then, as now, a great war had 
done much to unsettle society, even to shake 
belief, and to make men acutely critical of 
the Church. Then there was the stirring of 
a deep religious spirit among the laity, while 
the upper ranks of the hierarchy were still 
carrying on many things that were outworn 
and lifeless. Is not something the same 
now? There was then a great output of 
philanthropic and charitable devotion; much 
accumulated wealth and a growing sense of 
social duty, only waiting for something to call 
it forth; is there not something of this now? 

On the other hand there are great differ- 
ences between the fifteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. The leaders of the Church are 
now very different men to the prelates of that 
time. There is no persecution and no 
obscurantism nowadays, no popular demand 
for secularisation, no gloomy sense of the 
decay and collapse of a great institution and 
of an age-long tradition. On the contrary, 
the characteristic note, at least among the 
young, is buoyancy and hope; but this is 
getting impatient, and will not endure long 
if more is not done soon to satisfy it. In 
short, we are in the presence of a mighty 
opportunity, greater perhaps than any in the 
twelve centuries of English Church history. 
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The hour has struck, the spiritual force is 
pent up, awaiting liberation. But we cannot 
disguise from ourselves that the sands are 
running out in the hour-glass, and that the 
spiritual force is perhaps already evaporating. 
Is not the question once more, as it was in 
the dead period before the Reformation, 
Son of man, shall these dry bones live? 
Lord, Thou knowest.” 

One other feature of the fifteenth century 
must be mentioned. It was the consumma- 
tion of the Canon Law, that great attempt to 
realise the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
Its aim was to set up a real Church State, a 
kingdom with laws, officials, courts and 
penalties of its own, covering the whole of 
human life, and boldly claiming supremacy 
over any earthly laws and courts of mere 
man’s devising. But, as often happens, by 
the time the system was formulated its 
failure was already conspicuous and noto- 
rious. It had materialised into a money- 
getting machinery. Corruptio optimi pes- 
sima. The ideal had been trailed in the 
mire, and the jurisdiction of the “courts 
Christian” had become the most hateful part 
of the Church system, with the result that 
when it was swept away it seemed to leave 
practical life divorced from all control by 
religious principles. Machiavelli was soon 
to say “politics is politics,’ and has no 
concern with ethics; and Tudor England was 
to follow with the maxim “business is 
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business.” This was the fatal result of trying 
too crudely to realise the Kingdom of God 
upon earth, and forgetting the words, “ My 
Kingdom is not of this world,’ and “the 
Kingdom of God is within you.” But it has 
landed the modern world in a dualism; 
religion for Sundays, business on week-days. 
The task is still before us, how to escape out 
of the dualism, how to bring our practical 
life, the life of industry and politics once 
more within the control of our religious 
principles. 


Religion in the Sixteenth Century. 


The Rev. Watter H. Frere, D.D., Superior 
of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield. 


Tuesday, May 31st. 


IT is an impossible task even to sketch the 
history of the religion of a whole century in 
one lecture, especially when that century is 
the sixteenth; but in order to make a scheme 
for such a lecture | will put forward a phrase 
which is roughly descriptive of the religion 
of the century, and will then comment upon 
it. The formula, which is applicable to 
nearly the whole century, is as follows :— 
Apathy, followed by controversy; followed 
again by apathy. 

In taking that as our text we must first 
explain that the apathy, in the first case, is 
due to the fact that medizvalism has 
degenerated into formalism. The contro- 
versy that follows is due to the ferment of 
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the new forces.of reform. What follows the 
controversy is the apathy of exhaustion. 
The churches of Western Europe are like 
patients who have been taking a course of 
baths. For the moment they are exhausted, 
but it is hoped that they are the better for the 
treatment, and in time will arrive at a sounder 
state of health. Meanwhile the revival is 
delayed. Religion, in the modern sense of 
the word, that is “piety,” and the spiritual 
interests of the rank and file, ultimately began 
to supersede the apathy towards the end of 
the century. 

After that explanation let me next enlarge 
upon the formula, and justify it by some very 
broad references to the history in Europe as 
a whole. A cry for reform of the Church 
‘in its head and in its members” had been 
resounding for more than a century. The 
glory of the medizval Church had dimmed: 
but still no reform came. So the cry, begin- 
ning as a trumpet, had at last become a 
lullaby; the authorities of the Church only 
slept the sounder for it. Even when the 
revolt had fairly begun the Roman Curia 
was too deeply immersed in the luxuries of 
the Renaissance to grasp its significance. In 
countless other centres of ecclesiastical 
authority the same was the case. It was 
difficult to break the prevailing apathy of the 
first quarter of the century; but when new 
wine is put into old bottles a catastrophe 
necessarily ensues; and this new wine of 
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revolt soon broke up the old system. The 
good wine was spoilt; much was lost in the 
disaster, and in places there followed an 
unedifying orgy, with quarrelling and con- 
troversy as its centre. That was the position 
which the authorities woke up, too late, to 
find. The reform had begun, and in defiance 
of the authorities. 

Let us try to distinguish five elements in 
this revolt. First, there is the critical 
spirit, intolerant of old abuses, and provoked 
by the heedlessness of the authorities into 
open rebellion. Secondly, there is the new 
light that has come from the Renaissance, 
showing up many things in a different aspect. 
As a result the bible is read with fresh eyes; 
the papacy is criticised, and the old fables and 
forgeries supporting it are exposed; the old 
medizval theory of Church polity is ques- 
tioned, and a gréat deal more. Thirdly, 
there is that national spirit, of which we heard 
much yesterday, a powerful and mysterious 
force emerging above the surface in many 
countries. Fourthly, there are the uprisings 
of the peasants, or what we should call in 
general in these days, social unrest; due to 
a shifting of social values and a rearrange- 
ment of classification, as well as to newer 
abuses and oppressions on the part of the 
laity : to the destruction of the monasteries: 
the despoliation of the Church, and the 
consequent recklessness. Lastly, there is 
the personal action of men in authority— 
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monarchs, bishops and popes. This, though 
it seems large at the time, is the least 
important of the five as we view the matter 
from a distance; for, however potent the 
potentates seem at the moment, they are not 
creating a movement nor even controlling it. 
It goes on independently of them, and they 
do their best to ride upon it. The movement 
of reform is essentially a movement of 
peoples, as mysterious and irresistible as such 
mass movements habitually are. Especially 
when in the course of controversy there are 
many successive and alternate swings of the 
pendulum, the individuals who are the 
figure-heads count for very little; the result 
is exceedingly impersonal. Borgias and 
Medicis, Luther and Calvin, Henry and 
Philip are personally almost negligible. 
From distinguishing these common ele- 
ments in all the forces of reform, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, Anglican, Tridentine and the rest, 
we may pass on to consider the immediate 
results of this tussle between the medizval 
and the modern. Where the two parties are 
fairly evenly balanced, the result is war. The 
wars of religion of the century are perhaps 
the saddest result; but war seemed to be the 
only possible arbitrament to parties so evenly 
divided. Where the parties were less evenly 
balanced the result was different. In cases 
where the medieval element had a good 
ascendancy, it was able to deal with the 
reforming element by the method of inquisi- 
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tion. This is markedly the position in Italy, 
Spain and the Netherlands: and by this 
method the more radical attempts at reform 
are there repressed. Where, however, the 
medieval Church was weak the opposite was 
the case. The reform movement came like a 
tornado sweeping everything in front of it; 
devastating as well as cleansing, and hurling 
to the ground much that deserved to remain 
standing. 

Throughout all Europe only the Easterns 
remain unaffected. The Western revolt was 
mainly against Latin medizvalism, or its 
embodiment in the papacy. Only therefore 
the East, which had kept itself clear of 
such things, was outside the storm area, 
and was able to look more or less unmoved 
at the contortions of the West. Lutheran- 
ism, when it made its appearance in Mus- 
covy, was rather regarded as a joke than 
taken seriously. The value there of the 
Germans was that they were good traders; 
but as such they could be kept in quarantine 
by being given a quarter in the city, just as 
the Jews were, and their religious eccentri- 
cities would not then spread among the 
faithful Orthodox. Similarly in Constan- 
tinople, when their views became known, the 
correspondence which ensued between the 
patriarch and the Lutheran theologians, is 
interesting in itself, and had some signifi- 
cance in helping the East to define its own 
position: but the correspondence ended 
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naturally enough without any extension east- 
wards of Lutheranism itself. 

There is thus a half-century of conflict 
before any revival of religion, in the modern 
sense of the term, that is piety and the 
spiritual relation of the people as a whole to 
spiritual things. The result of the periods of 
controversy was seen in many schemes of 
reform. In fact reform was under weigh 
everywhere in the West in some shape or 
another. But the schemes of reform suffered 
from the misfortune that easily besets their 
race, that is, they found great difficulty in 
coming into operation. All over the area 
before us this is the case. That same con- 
troversy which produced the schemes of 
reform in such profusion, drained also the 
life-blood of religious reality for the time 
being. The different parts of the world were 
like patients exhausted after an operation. It 
was, as uSual, easy to cut and carve; but the 
healing process was slow, and there was a 
good deal of unskilful surgery—in some 
cases going beyond what was necessary for 
health, and in other cases not going far 
enough to reach the root of the evil. 

The first patients to recover were various 
parts of the Latin Church. This indeed was 
to be expected, for the reforms in that area 
did not, according to our mind, go deep 
enough. The patient therefore lost less in 
strength, and for the time being recovered 
more quickly, and was able more rapidly to 
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get back to normal life. But he has suffered 
ever since from the effects of an operation 
that did not touch the root of the evil, from 
a reform which was not sufficiently drastic. 
Let it, however, be frankly acknowledged 
that the reforms made by the Council of 
Trent were serious reforms, and in some 
respects more capable than those made by 
other reformers. The Council ended in 
1563, and by the time the last quarter of the 
century was reached there began to be plenty 
of signs of a religious revival in which the 
Tridentine reforms had an-honourable place. 
In Italy the old spirit of the popes of the 
Renaissance disappears entirely. The con- 
trast between the popes of the Borgia and 
Medici family with a pope like St. Pius V 
is the contrast between an old world and a 
new world. Moreover the change was not 
merely a change of personnel. Religious 
revival as a popular movement begins round 
St. Philip Neri, is developed by the Orato- 
rians and others, so that it becomes a widely 
spread revival of religion. Meanwhile St. 
Charles Borromeo is recasting the ideals of 
Church government and pastorate to corres- 
pond with the new movement in religion. 

In Spain the day comes of the great 
religious revival which corresponds roughly 
with the heyday of Spain’s political great- 
ness. This is no mere matter of Church and 
State progressing together. The religious 
revival is genuine and independent. Per- 
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haps the two features of it which it is easiest 
to recognise are, first, the great school of 
mystic and devotional writers with St. Teresa 
the reformer of convents at the head, and 
secondly, the great schools of Spanish 
theology, which did so much to present the 
faith again in the language of the day. 

Elsewhere, too, the revival is connected 
with Religious Orders; pre-eminent among 
them is the Society of Jesus, with its intense 
enthusiasm and disciplined capacity. Poland 
stands out as representing the first of its 
great triumphs, and one of the most com- 
plete victories over Lutheranism. In Ger- 
many the conditions do not favour any 
speedy religious revival. Lutheranism has 
gone deep, and the recoil from it has not 
produced much in the way of piety. Reforms 
hang fire and revival is slow. Here and 
there there are signs of recovery under the 
influence of Trent—an efficient catholic 
university such as Ingoldstadt, or a leading 
doctor and divine such as was Canisius : and 
these are mainly due to the Jesuits. On the 
Lutheran side there is still less. The con- 
troversy seems to have taken all the blood 
out of its adherents, and apathy reigns. 

In France the revival is sadly delayed. 
The rival parties were so nearly balanced that 
wars of religion are conspicuous and long- 
lasting. Moreover nationalism takes its 
extreme form in the controversy between the 
Gallican spirit and the ultramontane. The 
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Tridentine reforms are therefore not ac- 
cepted; and controversy on the subject 
between Catholics is almost as fatal to the 
religious life of the country as controversy 
and wars between the Catholics and the 
Protestants. In the second half of the cen- 
tury the state of religious destitution in the 
country is worse even than is the case in 
England. Every abuse is rampant against 
church order. The shepherds are vicious 
and inefficient, and the sheep are not fed. 
Only as the century draws to a close does 
there appear some, dawning sign of the 
glorious revival which was to take place in 
the century following, and to sweep away 
the apathy, substituting a splendid religious 
enthusiasm. 

Turning now to the course of events in 
England we notice how similar it is to 
that of the Continent in its general lines. 
Owing to our insular position the development 
at any given point 1s dated a little later here 
than abroad; but substantially, in one form 
or another, the same development takes 
place. The first quarter of the century is a 
period of apathy. The apathy is that of 
traditionalism, respectable and even fair- 
looking on the surface, but honeycombed and 
hollow within. A  shrewd-eyed Italian 
described English religion at the beginning 
of the century in the following terms :— 
“Almost all attend Mass every day; and 
many say Paternosters in public, and the 
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women among them carry long chaplets in 
their hands. Any who can read take with 
them the Office of our Lady and recite it 
sotto voce in church verse by verse with a 
companion, in the same way as the religious 
do. They always hear the Mass on Sunday 
in their parish church and give liberal alms 
jaa they exhibit every sign of a good 
Christian. However there are many who 
have divers opinions on the subject of 
Religion.”? Were it not for the last sen- 
tence one might almost suppose that it was 
an ideal state of things. But the Italian saw 
below the surface, and he was right. The 
church-going and devotion lived on tradition, 
not on conviction, and that conviction was 
being honeycombed by doubts and question- 
ing. When therefore the new wine comes 
into the old bottles the same disaster takes 
place here as elsewhere; the same break-up 
of the old system; the same waste of good 
stuff, and in some ways the same orgy of 
inebriated innovation. So we have our 
English ferment of reform, and our English 
story of its accomplishment. 

In that story the same five elements are 
discernible which we have noticed already as 
features of the Continental reform. There 
is the critical spirit; the old tradition of 
Lollardy, handing on the doubts and ques- 
tioning of Wycliff and his followers from 


1. Italian Relation (Camden Society), p, 23 
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generation to generation without finding the 
answers. This spirit has been repressed, 
and at times almost driven underground; but 
the Italian was right, it was there all the time, 
and the moment has come when it will be 
denied no longer. Church rulers who were 
thinking that they had suppressed this fairly 
successfully in the first quarter of the century 
were surprised to find how strong it was; and 
only as time went on did it become clear how 
widely and deeply it had laid its influence 
upon the greater part of the country. Here, 
too, there was the new light of the Renais- 
sance, leading some to a desire for a reform 
comparable to that which was to be effected 
at Trent, but leading others to much more 
drastic ideals of change. For had not new 
light been thrown on many burning topics? 
new light upon the*bible; new light upon the 
claims of the papacy; new light upon Church 
polity as a whole; and new light upon that 
old system of Catholic doctrine which the 
scholastics had once brought brilliantly into 
the form which appealed to their own genera- 
tion, but which since had become a dead 
form, a skeleton almost without life. Here, 
too, was nationalism in the same aggressive 
form. Here too, was social unrest; and as 
the century wore on it was an increasing 
force. For economic upheaval went on 
side by side with religious upheaval: the 
peasant was hard hit, and the poor “ sturdy 
beggar” multiplied in numbers; while the 
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old aristocracy went down, and a new aristo- 
cracy of spoilers and profiteers took its place. 
Here, too, was evident the personal action of 
the monarchs, and to a less extent of eccle- 
siastical rulers. This action bulked large at 
the time. But here in England was a special 
case of the general law that when these 
influences were thrown alternately into oppo- 
site scales they neutralized one another. 
From Henry to Edward, from Edward to 
Mary, from Mary to Elizabeth ;—the resul- 
tant of it all is very impersonal. 

Of the three alternative results which were 
noted in the European case, England is 
spared that even balance of parties which 
issued in wars of religion. Small risings 
such as those in the West and North only 
serve to show how small the minority of 
dissatisfaction is. There is no real danger 
of religious war. Nor is there serious danger 
of inquisition in the Continental sense: 
though executions for religion go on fairly 
steadily all through the century for one cause 
or another according to the nature of the 
party in power. But the executions are on 
the whole few, and they are impotent. The 
third of the alternatives is the case in Eng- 
land. The Medizval Church is weak, and 
surprisingly weak. How weak it was, was 
realised only in consequence of the series of 
oscillations which distinguishes the English 
Reformation. It seemed so strong at first, 
and yet in the end it proved so outworn. 
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Thus it was only through a series of rude 
shocks and alternations, changing with the 
rapidity of a cinema and leaving the on- 
lookers dazed, that the English Church 
found where it really stood. There is a 
double swing of the pendulum under Henry, 
first to reform and then to reaction. In 
Edward’s day the pendulum swings back to 
reform or innovation. In Mary’s day there 
is a crude reaction, but yet it is a time of 
reform, which in a sense forecasts the doings 
of Trent. But Mary’s reaction is short- 
lived. Soon Romanism is a thing of the 
past: but under Elizabeth the pendulum still 
keeps swinging, though in a diminishing arc, 
until it settles down into a definite Anglo- 
Catholic position towards the end of her 
reign. For at last the rank and file have 
triumphed over the authorities, and the 
Church has settled into a reform, which in 
its essence is, and professes to be, Catholic, 
which accidentally but inevitably is protes- 
tant against the insufficient reforms of the 
papalists, which temperamentally and nation- 
ally is English of the English. 

A recent writer in an able book written 
from the recusant point of view about the 
early part of the reign of Elizabeth, has 
blamed the clergy of England on the ground 
that they proved themselves for the most part 
to be time-servers no better than the famous 
Vicar of Bray. This is a charge which it is 
easy to bring, but equally easy to refute. To 
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charge something like seventy-five per cent. 
of the clergy with being Vicars of Bray is in 
itself ridiculous. It means that the particular 
inwardness of the position has never been 
seized. 

We are face to face here with a strong 
continuity; in some ways it may be even 
a perplexing one from the point of view 
of the partisan; but continuity it is. It is 
characteristic of all sections of the clergy of 
the Church, except higher officials appointed 
from a party point of view, and presumably 
also characteristic of the bulk of the laity. 
Perplexity, and a very natural perplexity, in 
troublous days, widespread and not unrea- 
sonable, is a far better explanation of the 
phenomenon than the word “ time-servers.” 
They had a right to be perplexed. In the 
first days of Henry’s reforming zeal there 
was a general revulsion against all that could 
be called “superstitious.” It was this that 
carried through the early measures of reform. 
The success of the first steps to a breach with 
Rome is due to this revulsion far more than 
to Henry’s own personal and scandalous 
wishes and jobberies. The revulsion against 
relics, wonder-working images, hollow pil- 
grimages, and all the rest, is not confined to 
one set of people. It is not only the Lollard 
tinker who feels this, but Colet the church 
reformer, Erasmus the scholar, and in his 
degree More, the Lord Chancellor. The 
people respond to the revulsion when the 
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Boxley rood is made to work in Smithfield 
with its machinery exposed; when the holy 
blood of Hales is shown up; and when the 
Welsh semi-pagan image of Darvel Gadern 
is made to do double service, being not only 
exposed itself to the derision of the mob, but 
utilized to form the pyre which burns Friar 
Forest. 

But they swing back again with the 
Henrician reaction; and well they may, for 
honest revulsion against superstition has 
badly degenerated into iconoclasm. With 
the attack on old religious institutions has 
come a time of decay and degeneration, and 
some “reforms” have proved to be nothing 
else than a shameless scramble for spoils. 

But what will the priest of Henry’s day 
make of the doings of Edward’s council, and 
its legislation and administration. Well, 
anyhow there is much to be said for the 
marriage of priests; and even those who did 
not propose to avail themselves of the 
permission may easily have approved of the 
liberty as ending many an old scandal and 
recovering a primitive ideal. Much also 
there is to be said for a vernacular liturgy; 
and though all may not approve of the bald- 
ness and brevity of the first book of Edward, 
and may dislike more actively its negative 
and short-lived successor of 1552, they may 
well welcome this way of emerging from a 
past state of things in worship into a new one 
which offers vast possibilities of congrega- 
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tional worship unknown for the last three 
centuries. 

But next there is Mary’s reaction to be 
faced, and the perplexity deepens. Edwar- 
dine scandals produced a reaction no doubt; 
for who can bear to see the churches devas- 
tated and the altars thrown down? Those 
that feel deeply about the alienation of 
church property, and the greed of the spoiler, 
are distressed to find that that evil 1s not 
redressed except in a small degree, and only 
by the personal action of the queen. Puzzling 
too is the dogmatic question. The Edwar- 
dines had been negative to a degree. They 
have gone so far in denying, that something 
must be asserted positively, and dogmatising 
takes the place of rationalising. 

Then after the brief reaction our old priest 
finds himself at the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign worn out with the rival contentions, 
recently disgusted with the persecutions and 
burnings, but probably, if I interpret his mind 
aright, still more alienated by the papal and 
Spanish influences that he had seen dominant. 
He comes to realise that the medizval world, 
and medizval church order, is vanished : that 
even Pole’s ideas of reform are inadequate, 
and that the matter of religion needs a more 
national handling. He settles in therefore 
to follow the line of what is called the 
Elizabethan Settlement, as the pendulum 
swings down gradually into a more or less 
stable situation. He may not be happy with 
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the whole of it. He may think reform has 
gone too far, or he may think it has not gone 
far enough: but at any rate he will settle in; 
not because he is a time-server, but because 
he is tired and exhausted and perplexed. 
The fact of men’s continuity through all 
these oscillations was one of the signs which 
cistinguishes the effect of the tornado of 
reform in England from its effect elsewhere. 
It showed the quiet way in which a revolution 
worked itself through in this country, and 
exhibited a happy characteristic whose roots 
lie deep in the English character. But 
meanwhile the second stage of apathy settles 
down upon priest and parish. 

When we ask where is piety in the middle 
of all this, it is difficult to give an answer. 
Conformity I can see, for it 1s enforced and 
is partially enforceable; and Nonconformity 
I can see too; for, in defiance of the authorities 
in State and Church, that is becoming more 
and more plain. But deep religious feeling 
it is more difficult to find. For the churches 
are closed, and the bulk of the services of 
old days have ceased; in some places the 
wounds made by the wreckers have been 
white-washed; in others they have not. In 
any case, fifty years of sad decay lies before 
the fabrics of the parish churches, for no one 
cares. 

Again, the ideals expressed in the Prayer 
Book have been largely lost in a morass of 
despond and sloth; or possibly in a flood 
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of destructive Puritanism. Not only are 
the ideals lost, but the plain directions 
and traditions are over-ridden or neglected ; 
and the Book itself instead of being a peace- 
maker is an apple of discord. Again, disci- 
pline exists, but no reform has succeeded in 
making it a spiritual discipline once more. 
The worst features of the medieval disci- 
pline survive, and are even accentuated, for 
nowadays it is the State’s interest to exercise 
a callous and criminal discipline in religious 
matters. It therefore intrudes itself further 
into the ecclesiastical sphere; and a hybrid 
discipline, nominally spiritual, but in practice 
civil, has to undertake all the unpleasant task 
of preserving at least the semblance of 
uniformity for political ends. 

In literature again there is little sign of 
religious feeling. Literature there is, eccle- 
siastical, controversial, and beyond all expres- 
sion dreary : but of devotional literature there 
is next to none, and little sign of piety on 
any printed page. This probably is a fair 
indication of the soulless Christianity that 
prevailed: it probably is representative also 
tf the preaching of the day, but that is a 
matter of conjecture; for (perhaps happily) 
the bulk of the sermons have been lost, while 
the printed page of controversy has survived, 
to be the despair of those who have read it. 

Looking at persons, one finds few to love 
after Archbishop Parker is gone in 1575; not 
very many even to respect among the men in 
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high positions except Whitgift. There 
exists, no doubt, a number of upright, honour- 
able and devoted men, but they are not easy 
to find, and when found they are apt to prove 
tiresome. There is another class who are 
best described by their own word “ godly,” 
but the term stands for a narrow type which 
is quarrelsome in its religion rather than 
pious. Do not blame this state of things too 
much. It is the inevitable apathy that comes 
after the long devastation, caused by contro- 
versial years ele the war of religious 
passions. 

This survey an the English situation may 
be further illustrated by reference to the 
local history of this place. England was not 
homogeneous in its religious outlook. In 
some parts movement is rapid and there is a 
quick response to religious stimulation. That 
is especially so in London, in other parts of 
the south and in the eastern counties. The 
Midlands react slowly to London and its 
influence. The North stands a good deal 
apart, moves far more slowly; so does also 
the West. No doubt all over the country 
the official alternations have a more or less 
uniform range; but the general reaction 
among the rank and file to that official 
influence is what differs in different parts of 
the country. That is to say it is religion, 
and the religious response, and the religious 
temper and practice, which varies. Lanca- 
shire and the North-West are especially 
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slow; indeed they are the last to react to any 
religious movement. That was their charac- 
teristic in those days, and it has remained so 
ever since. 

The period of apathy lasted for the whole 
of the first half-century; while the rest of the 
North was sufficiently alive to the religious 
conflict to get up an opposition in the form 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace, Lancashire did 
not even take that amount of interest, and 
disappointed the pilgrims by offering no help 
in the day of battle. 

Individual Lancashire men became leaders 
on one or other side, but their taking of sides 
dependen on what they learnt out of their 
native county rather than in it. Those who 
went to Oxford tended to conservatism, like 
Allen and Vaux. Those who went to Cam- 
bridge tended to reform, like Bradford, 
Pilkington, or Lever. 

The alternations such as we have seen- 
them to be in the religious life of the country 
as a whole may well be illustrated by the 
alternations in the history of the College of 
this Church, and again in the history of some 
of its Wardens. 

But the continuity is still more marked. 
If we turn from the history of this College, 
the one important ecclesiastical foundation 
in the county, to the rank and file of the 
parishes, we find very few cases in which 
benefices are vacated for religious views, or 
the ordinary continuity of parish life is 
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disturbed.1. Only when we have grasped 
that fact can we profitably return to survey 
the alternations that took place in this 
College. 

At the beginning of the century the old 
foundation is in possession. It has a 
Warden, eight priests, two of whom act as 
parish priests, four deacons, and a choir of 
six; and besides there are numerous chantries 
with their priests attached. It is vigorous 
whil eStanley is Warden, at any rate there 
are signs of vigour in the external building of 
the church; but after his death in 1525 there is 
a quarter of a century of uneventful obscurity. 
The transfer of Lancashire to the new diocese 
of Chester in 1541 does not affect it. There 
is little interest shown in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and little local resentment at the 
suppression of the monasteries. In 1547 
there begins the spoliation of the chantries; 
and then for the first time there is excitement 
aroused over the matter, and definite change 
ensues. The College is dissolved. The 
Earl of Derby gets the house and lands. 
The Warden and most of the Fellows and 


1. In the sixty parishes of the county there are six cases 
wher the incumbent continues throughout the troublous period 
(1535—1561). In ten others there are only two incumbents in 
the period, and they vacate their posts by death. There 
seem to be three Marian deprivations (no doubt for marriage) 
and four Elizabethan. Besides there are only some ten cases 
where there is any reason to suspect that the voidance of a 
benefice may have been due to religious belief. 
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others of the College are pensioned. A 
Vicar is appointed to serve the Church. Lord 
Derby is supposed to maintain three or four 
preachers who will preach Edwardine 
theology in the neighbourhood. This change 
which, on paper, looks like reform, is in 
practice devastation. Two of the preachers 
seem indeed to have been appointed and 
actually have done a little. John Bradford 
in particular seems to have made one preach- 
ing tour in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
But there is no getting over the fact that 
there were six thousand people in the parish, 
who up to the Dissolution were served by 
twenty-two clergy and now have one who may 
be resident, supplemented by occasional 
tours of preachers. 

It can well then be understood that the 
refoundation by Mary was welcome to Man- 
chester. The College was set back in its 
old position but not the chantries; that is 
to say the staff of nine priests was receovered 
but not the twenty-two. Lord Derby kept 
the house and lands with the advowson, so 
that a more honourable restoration could not 
be accomplished. The Warden returns with 
one of the Edwardine preachers and some of 
his old colleagues. The Marian position 
was probably not unlike the Henrician on a 
reduced scale. 

Still the extreme violence of controversy 
and persecution has notcomein here. Marian 
persecution is almost unknown in Lancashire. 
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It is true that George Marsh suffered at 
Bolton, and that Bradford might have been 
burnt in Manchester if the authorities had 
carried out their plan of sending him to his 
native place to suffer. It is true also that 
there were a certain number of people im- 
prisoned in the old college for religion who 
were released at Elizabeth’s succession. But 
Manchester knew nothing of Smithfield, and 
little of Philip and Mary. 

When the Elizabethan changes began, and 
the Royal Visitation was set on foot to 
introduce them, its*proceedings in the north 
reached in course of time to Manchester. 
When it came to enquire into the condition 
of the College, it found the Warden fled, 
many of the church ornaments and deeds 
vanished with him, and one other member of 
the College fled’ also. Two Fellows ap- 
peared at the Visitation; one subscribed, and 
the other declined to subscribe, to the new 
state of things. The College was continued ; 
a new Warden was appointed to take the 
place of the fugitive; and the Archbishop of 
York was charged with the duty of seeing 
that the College was worked upon lines 
agreeable to the changes which were being 
introduced elsewhere. By strict law it is 
true the College might be taken to be 
dissolved with the rest of such foundations; 
but the Crown seems to have taken the 
College into its own hands and thus pro- 
tected it, or at least saved it from extinction. 
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Protection was, however, perfectly compatible 
with spoliation, and there are signs of 
attempts made by Crown officials to get a 
share of the spoils while allowing the College 
to continue. The new archiepiscopal in- 
junctions transformed the College mainly 
into a preaching body; and the duty that was 
principally laid upon the Warden and 
Fellows was to preach every Sunday in 
Manchester or in one of the seven chapelries 
attached to the parish. ‘That was the inten- 
tion of the reform, but it seems difficult to 
ascertain how far it was carried out. In fact 
when Bishop Downham visited in 1562 there 
were reputed to be only two clergy in Man- 
chester. There are signs also of a popular 
outcry, of the preachers being out of favour 
with the flock and of the new Warden and 
Fellows being no better than they should be. 
Finding themselves the object of spoliation 
from the Crown officials, they themselves 
became spoilers; and the Warden in parti- 
cular seems to have led the way in a sys- 
tematic attempt to make all the profit that 
was possible out of what remained of the 
property for the benefit of the immediate 
occupants of the College—by leases and the 
like. Against this scandal finally one of the 
Fellows protested and called in Dean Nowell 
to help, as being a prominent divine in 
London interested in Lancashire. Nowell 
investigated and reported that the charges 
against the Warden were justified. It was 
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at this point, and not earlier, that the Crown 
intervened and made a refoundation. In 
1578, Herle, the Warden, was made to 
surrender, and dismissed with a pension. 
The refoundation took the form of a “Christ’s 
College,’ with a Warden and four priest 
Fellows, two chaplains or vicars bound to 
visit the sick and administer the sacraments 
and other divine offices; and a choir consist- 
ing of four laymen and four boys. This 
formed the new foundation. The Warden 
and Fellows were bound also to reside, and 
to visit the sick ofthe parish. The daily 
service was maintained, and stipends were 
paid according to the attendance at the daily 
service. This was the new provision of 
seven clergy and a choir for a parish which 
had now grown to 10,000 in number. It 
marks the last of the variations in the condi- 
tion of the College during this century. The 
College itself has followed the fortunes of 
the rest of the country; and in its refounded 
state it represents not a bad ideal of the 
Elizabethan day. 

We may next illustrate the general course 
of events by the lives of two of the Wardens. 
Laurence Vaux was a local man who became 
a Fellow after he had taken his degree at 
Oxford. He was one of the two priest 
Fellows who were in charge of the parish‘ and 
at the Dissolution in 1547 he was pensioned. 
He disappeared during the last sad Edwar- 
dine years, to reappear again at the Marian 
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refoundation, and in 1558 he was appointed 
Warden. Of his devotion to the people 
of whom he had been in charge so long and 
his popularity with them there is no question; 
and indeed his whole career is that of a man 
of convinced purpose and of great devotion. 
It was he who fled, sooner than face the 
Visitation of 1559, taking with him the deeds 
and ornaments of the church. We find him 
first in Ireland, then “lurking in Lanca- 
shire,” and by order of the Privy Council 
ordered to live in Worcestershire. This 
order he declined apparently to observe, and 
fled, like many others of the convinced 
Marians, to Louvain. What interests us is 
not his course abroad, but two incursions that 
he made into England. The first was in 
1567 when he intervened courageously at a 
crucial moment, and with considerable effect. 

Those who were attached to the Marian 
scheme were much perplexed in mind as to 
whether the attendance at the English 
church services prescribed by law was allow- 
able for them. While many scrupled, many 
held that it was. The conservatism of Lan- 
cashire was rent in two by the rival parties. 
The Council of Trent decided the matter in 
the negative. The Pope authorized two 
English Romanists to publish this decision. 
They seem to have hesitated at venturing 
themselves into the country to do so, for 
penal laws were already beginning to be 
stringent against those who observed the 
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Latin service and the Marian ways. But 
Laurence Vaux was ready to come, and for 
the work in Lancashire nobody could be 
better. He described his object stringently 
enough: “I am charged to make a definitive 
sentence that all such as offer children to the 
baptism as now used, or be present at the 
Communion or Service now used ... . do 
not walk in the way of salvation.”! Moved 
by such definiteness and such courage he 
steadied the hesitating Romanists; or to put 
the matter the other way, he confirmed many 
recusants in their tecusancy. His stay was 
not long, but it was able and dashing, and it 
had a lasting effect. Recusancy may be said 
to have become formulated, and recusancy 
in Lancashire was for the whole of the rest 
of the century a very potent force. Vaux 
returned abroad, and his ‘ Catechism” 
shows what manner of man he was, and what 
ideals he had of the pastoral care of his flock 
scattered among the wolves. é 

His second incursion came later. Mean- 
while he seems to have resigned himself to 
living abroad. He became an Austin canon, 
and arranged for the transfer of the goods 
and deeds of Manchester, which he had 
carried off, to a Lancashire family. But in 
1580 there was again a cry for a bold man 
with a reputation and a loyal following to 

1. See his letter in State Papers Dom, Eliz., XLI. i. Cp. 
Dixon, Hist., vi. 217-219, and Law’s edition of Vanux’s 
Catechism (Chetham Soc., vol. 4 N.S.). 
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accompany the two Jesuits who were to lead 
the Jesuit invasion. So Vaux makes his 
second incursion. He was less fortunate 
this time. Penal laws had been much 
tightened up in the thirteen years of his 
absence abroad. The vigilance against 
“ Popish priests ” was sharpened, and some- 
thing almost like a panic prevailed in view 
of the threatened invasion of the Jesuits. 
While therefore the Fathers themselves got 
safely into England, Vaux was taken at 
Rochester and imprisoned. The last we hear 
of him is his description of himself in his 
cell written to Cuppage, one of his old 
colleagues in the College at Manchester. 
He rejoices in the success of his Catechism : 
it has gone through many editions, and is 
now in use among the Jesuits and in the 
seminaries, and is very effective in reclaiming 
waverers. An old priest called Cotesmore 
has the next chamber and they say their 
services daily together. He has drafted a 
petition to the Queen “for free liberty of 
conscience and quiet use of the Catholic 
religion.” He proposes that six churches 
should be allotted to the recusants in every 
shire, and two in every city: that the penal 
laws should be repealed, and that instead of 
their fines (which he must know counted for 
a great deal in the legislation), they should 
pay a yearly subsidy.1 A bold man to the 
end, devoted and statesmanlike, he stands as 


1. State Papers Dom. Eliz., CLXII. 4. 
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reminder that piety and heroism when they 
are to be found in these dreary days are 
chiefly with the recusants. 

Another Warden will illustrate the doings 
of later days. When William Chaderton 
became simultaneously Bishop of Chester 
and Warden of the College in 1579 he found 
there no bed of roses. The diocese had 
been in perpetual trouble through recusancy. 
His predecessors had been harrassed in all 
ways. A series of special Ecclesiastical 
Commissions had been appointed, and Lord 
Derby, who had made much profit out of 
reform, was fairly zealous on that side; but 
the country gentlemen as a whole were 
opposed. Public sympathy was with the 
recusants. Repressive measures tended to 
increase recusancy rather than diminish it. 
Moreover the fortes of reform were weak. 
Here is a description of Elizabethan Lanca- 
shire, or rather a summary of a long docu- 
ment. “In all the deaneries there are 
102,500 communicants; 56 churches; 34 
dumb-doggs; 6 insufficient preachers; 6 
preachers non-resident; 3 preachers not 
painful; 1 preacher infirmed; and 7 able and 
painful preachers.” It is not a_ hopeful 
outlook when the clergy are obviously insufh- 
cient from every point of view. The rural 
deanery of Manchester with its 22,000 com- 
municants, has 8 parish churches, 5 churches 
annexed, and 8 preachers, whereof “5 are 
able and painful, 2 sufficient, and 1 not 
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painful.” The strength of Manchester as 
compared with other places in the matter of 
preachers seems to have depended upon the 
College here. 

At times there were traces of civil dis- 
loyalty mixed up with the recusancy, and 
sometimes wild words were spoken; and 
something more than passive resistance and 
refusals to apprehend or condemn are 
recorded. “There is in Lancashire a great 
number of gentlemen and others of the best 
sort that have taken a solemn oath among 
themselves that they will not come at the 
Communion nor receive the Sacrament during 
the Queen’s Majesty’s reign.” “Many 
church doors be shut up and the curates 
refuse to serve. The confederacy is so great 
it will grow to a commotion or a rebellion.’ 
Such are the reports in 1568. {[n the great 
terror of 1580 Chaderton reported that the 
county gentlemen would not do their duty 
about musters because they were expecting 
a change.? But when it came to the point, 
and Spanish invasion seemed to be imminent 
in 1584, Lancashire proves quite sound in its 
loyalty, and this church then witnessed what 
must have been an interesting scene. Else- 
where associations were being set up for the 
protection of Her Majesty, and in November 
of that year the Lancashire gentry professed 
their readiness to join such an association. 


1. State Papers Dom. Eliz., XLV. 56, and XLVIII, 35. 
2. Ibid., CXLII. 7. 
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Lord Derby, as their leader, took the oath 
bare-headed on his knees in church from the 
Bishop of Chester, and the others followed 
him six at a time.’ It is sad to reflect that 
it was under the stress of this moment that 
the one execution of a recusant in this county 
during this century took place. James Bell 
suffered at Lancaster April 20, 1584, at the 
age of sixty. 

Thus the early days of Chaderton’s time 
were troublous indeed. In later days he had 
less difficulty of this sort, but only because 
increasingly the action of the Bishop and the 
Ecclesiastical Commission proved to be a 
failure, and the attempt to reduce recusancy 
was handed over to Justices of the Peace and 
the Assizes. This was a far more suitable 
arrangement, but it does not seem to have 
been any more successful. 

We have so far heard no word of 
Puritanism, and indeed Puritanism is not to 
be found in Lancashire during this century. 
In this respect also the condition of things 
was belated here. Elsewhere the Puritan 
controversy goes on all through the Eliza- 
bethan period, and a word must be said of 
the Puritans as they are a feature of the day, 
though not of this place. There was much 
to justify their position. A great deal of 
abuse subsisted through the Reformation, 
and the Reformation bred its own abuses as 
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well. Like the rest of us, conformity had 
left undone what it ought to have done, and 
done what it ought not. There was room 
and need then for a serious protest against 
surviving abuses, and against the general 
spirit of irreligion and apathy. ‘That protest 
was unfortunate in the men who had the 
voicing of it. The Puritans suffered per- 
manently from lack of a sense of proportion 
and from a consequent lack of humour. 
They had little capacity for evangelization. 
They were bibliolaters and literalists, but yet 
not incapable of making a priori the scheme 
of church polity which seemed to them suit- 
able, and then twisting their interpretation 
of the bible to justify it. Controversy in the 
circumstances of the day was in a sense 
inevitable: it was conducted with great 
bitterness, largely untouched by Christian 
charity and unredeemed by religious feeling. 

Towards the end of the century there are 
signs of the advent of better days. Contro- 
versy itself began to take on a new dignity 
at the Temple during the brief months when 
Hooker and Travers represented the oppo- 
site sides. Travers, inhibited and rejected 
as not having episcopal ordination, first left 
London; and soon after Hooker went to the 
country to think out his “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity” and to die meditating on the angels 
and the peace of heaven. Both men seem 
to have learnt much from a controversy which 
throughout was singularly dignified and self- 
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respecting. Hardly had they vanished when 
there came up from Cambridge to London 
the man on whom more than on any one else 
the revival of religion was to be built. From 
1589 onwards Lancelot Andrewes was 
lecturing thrice weekly in St. Paul’s. Men 
who had the heart of religion in them were 
rallying to him. There were many that 
sighed and cried for better things when once 
they had found a leader. The younger men 
looked to him, not only as a model of wisdom 
who could tell them what was true, but as a 
pattern of life who could show them what was 
holy and make them love it. Religion had 
begun to revive, and the seventeenth century 
would have something to say about its history. 


Religion in the Seventeenth Century. 


Professor) TP. F4-_ Bour,..M.A:, -F:B.A;, 
Manchester. 
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Wednesday, June ist. 


I HAVE been asked to speak about religion 
in the seventeenth century. At the outset 
two questions arise. Can we _ generalize 
about centuries and can we generalize about 
the religion of a century? A century is an 
artificial division of time, made by ourselves 
for our convenience, and only accidentally 
coinciding with periods possessing a real 
unity. Religion is among the most impal- 
pable of things and we cannot expect that 
millions of human beings, living through 
three generations, can all conform to any one 
type. Our generalizations, then, must be of 
the roughest, and can only be offered in all 
humility as attempts to give guidance to those 
who are seeking to cut their way through the 
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tangled forest of historical detail. More- 
over, I cannot profess to speak to you as a 
special student of the seventeenth century. 
My main work for many years has been with 
the Middle Ages, and I cannot but approach 
the seventeenth century as a medizvalist, 
who also has some natural interest in this 
present age in which he lives. From this 
point of view the most interesting thing for 
me in the religion of the seventeenth century 
is the evidence which it affords of the inter- 
mingling of the Old World of the Middle 
Ages and the New Modern World which lies 
around us. In most men of the seventeenth 
century there still survived that fixed idea of 
the Middle Ages that there must be a single 
standard of religion, enforced by Church and 
State on all citizens alike. The new element 
in the century was that the Reformation had 
broken down the majestic religious unity of 
the western world, so that there was no longer 
a single standard acceptable of all men. The 
Church of the Middle Ages, reformed and 
re-invigorated in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, remained exceedingly strong, 
and was slowly winning back middle Europe 
to its allegiance. Its progress was the more 
rapid since the Protestant reformers had 
broken up into various antagonistic schools, 
so that their reconstructive efforts had been 
‘ at the best partial or local successes. : 

This was notably the case in England, 
where the Elizabethan settlement of religion, 
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though remarkably successful in winning over 
the allegiance of the great majority of Eng- 
lishmen, still left active and influential minori- 
ties unsatisfied with its provisions. In short 
the Elizabethan settlement was but a local set- 
tlement. It brought back England to a condi- 
tion of isolation from the Continent, more 
absolute than that isolation of England from 
the western world which had prevailed before 
the coming of the Normans. Isolation now 
was far more complete in all matters of 
religion. For Anglo-Saxon England was in 
full communion with western Christendom, 
despite the scantiness of the relations between 
the island church and the churches of the 
Continent. Now the reformed Church of 
England was hopelessly cut off from the 
Roman Catholic world, which regarded it as 
a new church, cunningly bedecked with the 
trappings of the old. It was also becoming 
to an increasing extent alienated from the 
Continental Protestants, who looked upon 
the English reformation as a very partial 
purification of the church since much that 
should have been reformed still remained 
after the ancient fashion. Nor was this all. 
The majority of English churchmen under 
Elizabeth were to a considerable extent 
followers of Calvin, and of these so-called 
Puritans a large section chafed under the 
bondage of the ritual and ceremonies which 
their brethren on the Continent advised them 
to sweep away. Moreover, as time went on, 
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there arose in England a new school of 
Protestantism, whose teachings were marked 
by a strong reaction from the Calvinism, 
accepted by most English churchmen during 
the reign of Elizabeth. This was the school 
of which Hooker was the forerunner, Lance- 
lot Andrewes the saint, and William Laud 
the statesman. The result of its rise was that 
there were two strongly divided parties within 
the church, as well as two strongly opposed 
minorities outside it. 

Outside the church on the one side were 
the Roman Catholics, not very numerous but 
bitterly persecuted and suspected, because 
they were regarded as teachers of disloyalty 
as well as of superstition. At the other end 
of the scale were the “ sectaries,”’ the extreme 
Puritans who had definitely seceded from the 
Elizabethan church, and strove to set up 
“independent” congregations of their own. 
These schismatics were much fewer in 
numbers than were the “ Popish Recusants,” 
and were persecuted even by Calvinistic 
archbishops, such as Whitgift, and were 
reprobated by ordinary Puritan opinion. But 
it is not too much to say that both Roman and 
Puritan “dissenters” were a minor factor in 
the religious struggles of the early seven- 
teenth century. The real fight was between 
the two parties within the church, though the 
struggle with the minorities outside it compli- 
cated and prolonged the contest. 

The fundamental difficulty of the situation 
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was further increased by the survival in most 
men’s minds of the medizval tradition that 
there must be a single standard of religion, 
enforced by the state upon all citizens. It 
became an impracticable policy to enforce 
any single standard when there was no single 
standard acceptable to all. Nevertheless all 
parties, both within and outside the official 
church, clung desperately to this ideal. 
Their aim was not toleration but ascendancy, 
and even the oppressed Puritan separatists 
showed that their claim was not to a mere 
indulgence, when, on their flight beyond the 
Atlantic, they imposed upon the infant 
colonies of North America membership of 
one of the “independent” churches as a 
condition of citizenship. It was this diversity 
of ideals, and the vain attempt of each group 
to win domination over the others, that made 
the seventeenth century a period of conflict 
and controversy. A further source of trouble 
was the inevitable connexion of religion and 
politics and the consequential confusion of 
the accidents of religion with its essentials. 
When we trace the ecclesiastical history of 
the time, it all seems to centre round questions 
of politics rather than of religion in any vital 
sense. Almost as much as in the age of the 
Reformation, the confusion of religion and 
politics was threatening to be detrimental to 
religion. Religious wars were not over, 
either in England or on the Continent. 

But what do we mean by religion when we 
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deplore its deterioration by politics and 
controversy? First of all, we should mean 
religion in the sense of a religion of the heart, 
piety, emotion, spiritual life, call it what we 
will. Yet religious emotion is not enough. 
It needs to be stiffened and strengthened by 
the intelligence and by the will. It requires 
a philosophy, that is to say a creed, a faith, 
dogmas, a theory of the universe. It needs 
also an expression in daily life, a system of 
worship, forms and ceremonies, methods of 
prayer and praise, which may be simple or 
elaborate, but must needs have some sort of 
concrete outward form. It needs also a 
standard of conduct, a theory of practical life, 
which expresses itself in morality. And all 
these elements to be effective postulate an 
organisation for discipline, for the encourage- 
ment and protection of the weak, for binding 
together the valiant to each other, for the 
carrying on by mutual help of the common 
task, and, finally, for the correction and 
coercion of those who are at war with the 
society in which they live. This element was 
of course primarily the organised church, but 
even in the middle ages the church alone 
could not order Christian society adequately. 
When its own power stopped, the church 
called on the Christian state for support, and 
the more stringent authority of the political 
ruler supplemented the weakness of the state 
ecclesiastical. 

In the middle ages the problem of life was 
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simple, because all men agreed in certain 
essential matters. They realized, at least as 
an ideal, the importance of the personal 
spiritual life. They accepted without a 
murmur the teaching of the church in all 
matters of faith and doctrine. They united 
in worshipping God after the same fashion 
and in the same tongue. They agreed in 
recognising the authority, organisation and 
discipline of the one Catholic church. When 
they thus were mindful of the things that 
were God’s, they were not neglectful of the 
things that were Cesar’s, of the authority of 
the secular state within the secular sphere. 
Their only problem—and this a problem so 
difficult that it convulsed the middle ages 
from generation to generation—was the ques- 
tion where the church ended and where the 
state began, the problem, in short, of the 
relations of church and state. But by the 
seventeenth century the unity of the western 
world in things ecclesiastiral had ceased to 
exist. In England in particular the nation 
had lost its religious unity. But it had won 
something that it had never enjoyed so fully 
before, its political unity and independence. 
This was the result of the wave of national 
sentiment which flooded all Europe, and 
nowhere rose to a higher level than in the 
Tudor monarchy. It was inevitable that 
Tudor England in her efforts to restore or 
retain religious unity, should strive to remodel 
her church on national lines, should set up a 
L 
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national church as the counterpart of a 
national state. This attempt, novel as the 
idea of a national church was, had proved 
surprisingly successful. The Elizabethan 
religious settlement, whether its motives were 
worldly or spiritual, logical or illogical, 
gradually commended itself to the great 
majority of Englishmen. It suited their 
insular and conservative outlook by stressing 
the legal and moral continuity of the old 
church and the new. This continuity was 
symbolised by the retention of the episcopate, 
by the making of the new national service 
book, the Book of Common Prayer, out of a 
combination, translation and condensation of 
the liturgies of the middle ages, and by 
imposing at least a minimum of traditional 
forms and ceremonies. This settlement was, 
after the traditional fashion, to be enforced 
by the state on all sorts and conditions of 
men. Not to accept the queen’s religion was 
to brand oneself as a bad citizen. And such 
was the temper of the times that this attempt 
succeeded much better than could have been 
expected. The great majority of English- 
men worshipped in the reformed churches 
and accepted the Elizabethan formularies. 
The Popish Recusants and the Puritan 
sectaries represented unpopular minorities. 
But for this general agreement of Englishmen 
a heavy price had to be paid. Above all, it 
meant national isolation, no peace or accom- 
modation possible with the Roman Catholics, 
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and a scanty measure of sympathy with the 
mass of foreign Protestants. And_ this 
sympathy with the reformed churches beyond 
seas became a constantly decreasing one, 
with the growth of the new school of Anglo- 
Catholic divines, who regarded the non- 
episcopal, non-liturgical Protestants of the 
Continent as in certain essential matters 
outside the communion of the church Catholic. 

The Elizabethan settlement, however, was 
not yet fully worked out. The problem of 
the whole seventeenth century was how to 
complete it. Already before the great queen 
was dead, there were two different policies 
as to how that completion should be effected. 
It was the conflict between these schools of 
opinion that determined the general drift of 
seventeenth century religious debate. It was 
the acerbity generated by this conflict that 
tended too often to cloak over the vital 
essence of religion by arid and acrimonious 
controversies. That the seventeenth century 
was, despite all this, a period of deep religious 
feeling was in despite of these debates rather 
than by reason of them. It is hardly too 
much to say that England was saved from 
the worst consequences of acrid ecclesiastical 
debate by the intense interest in religion 
which seventeenth century Englishmen so 
generally continued to feel. 

So much was this the case that all the 
politics of the century were subordinated to 
religion. We think of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury as the time of the struggle of king and 
parliament, and of its ultimate result in 
establishing parliament as the strongest thing 
in the state at the expense of the monarchy. 
The reality and importance of the political 
struggle cannot be gainsaid. Yet each phase 
of the political conflict has its ecclesiastical 
counterpart, and it was the religious aspect 
of the struggle that stirred men’s hearts and 
determined their political allegiance. Thus 
the parliamentary opposition to the first two 
Stewarts was in its essence an opposition to 
the Laudian interpretation of the Elizabethan 
settlement. The foes of parliament were not 
so much the friends of the king as the friends 
of the church. The Long Parliament, almost 
unanimous in its protest against Charles I and 
Strafford, broke into almost equal parties 
when it laid rash hands on the Elizabethan 
settlement. The result was the great Civil 
War, which was even more a struggle between 
the friends of the Elizabethan settlement and 
the champions of “root and branch” reform 
in the church and the abolition of bishops and 
the Prayer Book. It took three years before 
the latter could win a tardy victory over the 
former, and by that time the triumphant Long 
Parliament demanded a Presbyterian church 
to conciliate the Scots, though the Presby- 
terian church of England was to be an 
Erastian church, since the victorious parlia- 
ment was as anxious as the kings themselves 
to assert the supreme authority of the state 
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over the subordinate authority of the church. 
Before long the failure of the Long Parlia- 
ment, which had defeated the king, was 
demonstrated by a mutinous army inspired 
by separatist ideals. In other words the 
failure of the Long Parliament was the 
failure of Presbyterianism. The rise of 
Cromwell was the rise of the independents 
who regarded “ new Presbyter” as but “ old 
priest writ large,’ and the fall of the Crom- 
wellian protectorate arose from the unreality 
of a latitudinarian Puritan church which 
allowed no toleration for “ Papists or Prela- 
tists,’ and satisfied neither the anti-state 
church enthusiasts nor the conservative 
minded and exclusive Presbyterians. The 
Restoration was not so much the restoration 
of Charles II or even the restoration of 
parliament. It was fundamentally the re- 
storation of the old church, the renewal of 
the Elizabethan settlement with such changes 
as made it less attractive to Puritans and 
more tolerable to the lLaudian school. 
Finally the Revolution of 1688 was not only 
the establishment of the Whig ideal of 
constitutional monarchy. It was the reaction 
against an unconstitutional toleration, allowed 
by the crown but reprobated by parliament. 
It represented the defeat of the only serious 
attempt at Roman restoration, which broke 
down because in the sight of danger all good 
Protestants, whether of the school of Laud 
or of the school of Calvin, united to uphold 
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the reformed religion. Asa result the Eliza- 
bethan settlement of religion was once more 
emphatically vindicated. The chief progress 
made was in the renunciation of the idea of 
universal conformity, which neither kings and 
bishops before the civil war, nor parliaments 
and bishops in the age of the Restoration, 
had made tolerable to a minority, strong 
enough to make itself felt, though not strong 
enough to determine constructive national 
policy. How swiftly the conservative cur- 
rent still flowed is shown by the reign of 
Anne, when serious attempts were made to 
undermine toleration. It was only with the 
house of Hanover that the latitudinarian in- 
difference of the eighteenth century quenched 
the fierce religious fires of the age which we 
have to study. 

As time went on the ecclesiastical problem 
became continuously more and more compli- 
cated. Down to 1642 the chief issue was 
comparatively simple. It was agreed that 
the Elizabethan conditions were to be 
enforced on all Englishmen, but the growing 
strength of the Laudian party made the 
struggle between Puritan and Orthodox, 
between Arminian and Calvinist, more and 
more evenly balanced. We must not look 
upon this strife as a strife between churchmen 
and dissenters. It was a struggle between 
what we should call Low Church and High 
Church, between rival parties within the 
church, who found it difficult to live side by 
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side, even within the broad boundaries of the 
Elizabethan church. To the Puritan within 
the church the sting of the position was that 
the balance of power was steadily inclining 
towards the Arminian or Laudian side. If 
James I was a Calvinistic churchman of the 
school of Whitgift, Charles I was a disciple 
of Laud. The authority of the crown was 
thus thrown on to the anti-Puritan side; and 
it was strong enough to outweigh the Puritan 
sympathies expressed by every parliament. 
It was easy to root out the “ sectaries,’ whose 
leaders, like the “ Pilgrim Fathers” of the 
“ Mayflower,” fled over the Atlantic to find 
a new home for their ideas amidst the wilder- 
ness of New England. It was harder to 
deal with the Nouconformist Puritans, whom 
we must not identify with the nonconformists 
of modern times. . They were all churchmen, 
but discontented churchmen with a grievance, 
abiding in a church which gave them incom- 
plete satisfaction, but longing for a further 
reformation that would make the Church of 
England nearer akin to the Churches of 
Geneva, Holland or Scotland. The chief 
trouble of the bishops was in dealing with 
the “ nonconformist” clergy, that active and 
eager section of the ministers of the church 
which, though holding office within the 
church, refused to comply with the minimum 
ritual and ceremony which Whitgift had 
established. 

The ruthless expulsion of the noncon- 
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formists from their benefices swelled the 
forces of dissent, and their fate excited much 
sympathy from the semi-Puritan laity, whose 
attitude gave tone to the opinion of the 
House of Commons. Yet we should be 
wrong to regard the bishops as mainly 
interested in silencing a few conscientious 
objectors. It was natural that they should 
strive to silence them, yet did harm because, 
with all their excessive scrupulosity, the non- 
conformists were for the most part zealous 
and high-minded ministers. But the bishops 
in their eagerness did not distinguish between 
the high-minded nonconformists and the 
great multitude which had forsaken the old 
landmarks, without securing a firm position 
in the new. The extraordinary prevalence 
of apathy and neglect was what Laud and 
his friends particularly wished to remedy, 
and the reality of the evils can be seen by the 
remarkable testimony of so moderate a man 
as Richard Baxter to the religious condition 
of the Shropshire of his youth, and of the 
vigorous measures which this excellent man 
took to remedy the spiritual destitution of 
Kidderminster during a period which ranges 
from the latter end of the Laudian system to 
the restoration of Charles II in 1660. There 
was a good as well as a bad side to the 
“Laudian “innovations in religion,’ and 
Laudian novelties, though irritating to 
Puritans, were not always such thorough- 
going novelties as the Puritans thought. We 
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have no reason to gainsay the truth of Laud’s 
dying words on the scaffold, ‘“‘ I have always 
lived in the Protestant church of England. 
What slanders I have endured for labouring 
to keep a uniformity in the external service 
of God, all men know.” The truth was that 
laxity and slackness, bad enough before 
Henry VIII’s changes, were in some ways 
increased by the age of unsettlement in which 
many men lost their old faith without gaining 
a new one. The impoverishment of the 
church, the discredit thrown on the clergy, 
the heavy hand of-the crown and the nobles, 
all contributed to make the reformation of 
religion incomplete. There was, therefore, 
every reason why Laud and his school should 
bestir themselves. The archbishop’s methods 
were unfortunate, and more often those of a 
schoolmaster than of a faithful pastor. 
Moreover, his political association with the 
king prevented his religious policy having a 
fair chance of success. But the increase of 
order and reverence, the erectionof numerous 
new churches in that curious “ Laudian” 
revival of Gothic, which is one of the most 
interesting indications of the medizval men- 
tality of the Arminian school, the depriva- 
tion of ignorant and dissolute curates and 
“readers,’ the increased life and energy 
which the whole church showed, the develop- 
ment of study and learning, were all signs of 
a real revival of religion. All this was 
threatened with ruin when the Civil War 
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burst out. Laud perished on the scaffold, 
and with his fall fell not only the Laudian 
innovations but episcopacy and the Prayer 
Book. 

The Puritans now had the chance which 
Laud had failed to use. Pledged unhappily 
to a “root and branch” policy of radical 
reform of the church, the Long Parliament 
provoked the Civil War by the wilful division 
of the nation which gave the king a party. 
As its triumph became slowly assured by 
war, the Puritan Parliament worked out its 
ideal of an Erastian Puritan Church without 
bishops and Prayer Book, and carried it 
through with little resistance. But the need 
of the Scottish alliance soon changed parlia- 
mentary Presbyterianism into Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, with its exclusiveness, its 
dogmatism, and its narrowness. 

This system was well established and in 
some parts of the country took root, notably 
in Lancashire, where the fortunate survival 
of some of the minutes of the Puritan assem- 
blies, enables us to study in detail the 
operations of the Presbyterian classes of 
Manchester throughout some fifteen years. 
But English Presbyterianism was, like 
Arminianism, damaged by its connexion with 
politics. It soon provoked a revolt almost 
as decisive as the revolt against Laud. The 
leaders of this were the “ sectaries,’’ who now 
became for the first time an important element 
in English ecclesiastical life. Their power 
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in the victorious army gave them the decisive 
voice, and we have a second attempt at 
Puritan reformation in the Cromwellian state 
church. This was like the Long Parliament 
scheme, so far as doctrine and worship went : 
but there was no compulsory organisation 
outside the parish, and room was found 
among the parish clergy for what Cromwell 
called the “three sorts of godly men, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and _ Baptists.” 
Besides these, such of the old clergy who 
were willing to accept the new system were 
suffered to remain in their livings, and many 
of the Puritans did so. Thus in this parish 
church of the great parish of Manchester, 
Richard Heyrick, appointed warden of the 
college in 1635 through the good offices of 
Laud, remained the chief pastor of the 
church of Mancliester without a break till his 
death in 1667, despite all changes of govern- 
ment, and this not from worldliness but from 
conviction. 

Such a breadth of policy was a long step 
towards the toleration which became the more 
necessary since the extraordinary multiplica- 
tion of sects and schools of opinion that 
marked these disturbed times. The exclu- 
sion from toleration of “ licentious ” persons, 
and all who refused to accept the cardinal 
doctrines of the faith, might have been borne 
with, but the exclusion of “Papists and 
Prelatists ” from the enjoyment of toleration 
made the Cromwellian settlement impossible 
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as a permanent settlement of religion. It 
gave no satisfaction to the Presbyterians, 
who strongly disliked their association with 
the sectaries. Among the older sects opinion 
was growing against a state ministry, and a 
state endowment, such as the tithes which 
paid the stipends of the Puritan clergy. And 
outside the prescribed limits, a swarm of new 
sects arose, fantastic enough for the most 
part, but too ephemeral to have much perma- 
nent influence. It was otherwise with the 
strong protests against Puritan dogmatism, 
involved in the preaching of George Fox 
and the Society of Friends which maintained 
the importance of the inner light of the 
individual conscience, and denounced all 
rites, sacraments, forms, and ceremonies. 
George Fox’s settlement at Swarthmoor Hall, 
near Ulverston, by his marriage with a 
Furness lady of position, gave Lancashire 
a particularly important part in this new 
movement. To the Quakers, the polity 
based upon bloodshed and the rule of the 
sword was as iniquitous as the church itself. 
To them the Puritan clergy, established in 
the parish churches, were “blind priests,” 
preaching unsound doctrine in “steeple 
houses”’ and persecuting the saints. It was 
natural enough then that the Cromwellian 
church expired with its founder, and that, 
after twenty years of Puritan experiments, 
the Restoration of Charles I] brought back 
the Elizabethan settlement with enough of 
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the Laudian additions to it to draw for all 
time a clear-cut line between itself and most 
forms of Puritanism, and to exclude definitely 
from the church all Cromwell’s “ three sorts 
of godly men.” Efforts to comprehend the 
Presbyterians then broke down completely, 
and after 1662 English religious life was 
permanently divided between church and 
dissent. 

It was the measure of the strength of the 
revolt against the religious experiments of 
the Commonwealth that the new reassertion 
of the principles-of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment after the Restoration proved in a large 
measure a success. There is no need to 
gloss over the loss to religion which the 
-uncompromising policy of the restored epis- 
copate involved : but it is certain that to most 
plain Englishmén the revived church was 
completely satisfactory. For the first time 
bishops and Prayer Book were popular. 
Before 1642 Puritan mobs had rabbled 
bishops and destroyed crosses and “ super- 
stitious” emblems. Now, and for half a 
century, High Church mobs burnt down 
meeting-houses and maltreated dissenters. 
Under both systems dissent was severely 
penalized: but under Charles I Puritanism 
was persecuted by act of royal prerogative, 
despite the sympathy of the House of 
Commons for the victims. Now persecution 
was legally established by Act of Parliament, 
and every act of the so-called “Clarendon 
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code” had legal force mainly through the 
zeal of the House of Commons, the king and 
the lords trying, with little success, to miti- 
gate its vigour. When the king failed to 
effect his purpose, he vainly tried to get 
toleration by unconstitutional acts of prero- 
gative. But this was bitterly resented, the 
more so as the royal toleration was believed 
to be in the interests of Rome rather than in 
the interests of Geneva. The Roman 
Catholic danger was not altogether an illu- 
sion in the age of Louis XIV and the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. But it was 
not nearly so great a danger as our Protestant 
ancestors thought; and this was seen by the 
sorry failure of James II to effect a half- 
hearted Roman restoration. But fear of 
Popacy united all good Protestants, whether 
Anglican or Puritan, in bringing about the 
Revolution of 1688. This proved the final 
vindication of the Elizabethan settlement, 
and involved for the first time a limited, but 
useful, legal toleration for those who dis- 
agreed with it. It was through the denial of 
toleration that each previous attempt to secure 
religious ascendancy had broken down. 
What Puritan and Anglican had alike failed 
to accomplish, was plainly outside the sphere 
of practical politics. For generations a few 
ardent souls had taught toleration as theo- 
retically correct. Our practical ancestors 
gradually agreed to tolerate each other, 
because every attempt to make all men think 
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alike had proved by experience to be a sorry 
failure. 

In attempting to emphasize some of the 
many shapes of seventeenth century religion, 
I fear I have strayed far away from the root 
of the matter. Let us, before we end, go 
back to personal religious experience, and 
realize how, despite of the battles of parties, 
and the clash of sectarian disputes, the 
seventeenth century presented many exam- 
ples of lofty piety and true devotion, among 
men and women of all schools of thought. 
There is no worse result from the sectional 
habit of mind than the assumption that all 
goodness belongs to those on our own side. 
Yet the most casual inspection of the annals 
of our century will show that pure religious 
emotion was no monopoly of any church or 
of any particular way of thinking. To 
enumerate examples would weary you with a 
long catalogue of names, and it will be 
enough to emphasize the fact in general 
terms. But to put the matter as strongly as 
possible, I should like to emphasize the 
religious aspects of the age of the Restora- 
tion. We have long been taught that the 
Puritan was a sober, virtuous and God- 
fearing man, but there is no excuse nowadays 
for refusing to recognize that among the 
saints, ascetics, pastors, poets, and divines of 
the Laudian school, there were as sound 
examples of high ideals of Christian life as 
among their antagonists. But we are still 
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prone to believe that, when the Restoration 
set a clever profligate on the English throne, 
all England followed the example of a 
corrupt court, just as apparently all England 
had become virtuous when Oliver the Pro- 
tector ruled from Whitehall. But the notion 
that when people change their ruler they 
change their nature, is surely an absurdity. 
Evil influence in high places, though strong 
enough, is not sufficiently widespread, or 
sufficiently potent, to change the character of 
the ordinary man. Even in the court of 
Charles II the religious life was not impos- 
sible, as all may realize if they would but 
read John Evelyn’s life of Mrs. Godolphin, 
a court lady married to a typical courtier, yet 
a lady whose nobility of life and purity of 
character stands in the most striking contrast 
to the ordinary tone of her environment. 
Nor should we in speaking of the age of the 
Restoration forget that it saw the most 
exalted work of Milton, the saintly Puritan 
latitudinarianism of Richard Baxter, the 
force and fervour of the spiritual life of John 
Bunyan. In contrast, yet in rivalry to these, 
was the austere asceticism of the great 
Anglican saints such as George Morley and 
Thomas Ken. It was the age too of the 
grave and temperate Caroline divines, whose 
scholarship and piety can be read in the 
numerous tomes of the rarely consulted 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
Above all, since religion is a corporate as 
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well as a personal thing, should we record 
the wonderful devotion of the age of the 
Restoration to good works, and the begin- 
mings of the manifold organisations for 
furthering the course of religion, philan- 
thropy and study, which we are too prone to 
assign to a much later age. It was the age 
of religious societies, of which there were 
forty-two in London alone, whose organisa- 
tion and methods handed to John Wesley in 
the next generation the ideals for which he 
worked. The age of the Revolution saw 
these plans crystallize into the two great 
church societies, the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, founded in 
1699, and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, established in 1701. Parallel to 
them was the society for the Reformation of 
Manners, closely*~ connected with whose 
efforts was the celebrated polemic of the non- 
juror, Jeremy Collier, against the looseness 
of the contemporary drama. And Collier 
has a special interest for us in Manchester, 
since we now know him to have been the 
stepfather of Thomas Deacon, in externals a 
flourishing Manchester physician of the early 
eighteenth century, in his inner life the bishop 
of the extreme non-jurors, the leader of a 
schism within a schism, who strove in all 
loyalty to carry on the traditions of the un- 
compromising church-and-king party, which 
was so strong in the days of the Restoration. 

Turning to the more material side of 
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religion, we should not forget the great out- 
burst of church building, beginning with the 
Charles churches, set up in the first fervour 
of the restoration, and quaintly dedicated to 
the royal martyr. The church building 
movement was especially conspicuous in 
London, when the great fire gave a unique 
opportunity to the genius of Christopher 
Wren. The re-erection of scores of parish 
churches in the city, and churches decorated 
with the utmost sumptuousness, such as the 
wood-carving of Grinling Gibbons, shows 
how the modest populations of many a minute 
city parish could devote their money, their 
zeal and the best art of the age towards 
replacing their lost house of prayer with an 
adequate new church. Even more note- 
worthy was the re-erection on a noble scale 
of the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, which thus 
became the greatest of churches built for 
Protestant worship and almost the rival of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. Still more symbolic of 
the religious zeal of the age was the great 
plans for erecting new churches to relieve the 
spiritual destitution of the growing towns of 
the period. As far as London was concerned, 
this process gradually mended the “heathen- 
ish prospect” that Sir Roger de Coverley 
lamented as he gazed upon the churchless 
districts to the west and south of the many- 
spired city, those new suburbs which were 
beginning to reduce the ancient city to an 
insignificant position as the business centre 
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of the great capital that was now beginning 
to surround it on every side. And all over 
the country the same need was met after the 
same fashion. Let us witness in our midst 
the graceful church of St. Ann’s in Man- 
chester that was henceforth to divide with the 
old church of St. Mary’s the religious allegi- 
ance of its church people. Nor should we 
limit this impulse to the church alone. As 
soon as the Toleration Act gave legal security, 
every city and borough in the land saw the 
building of countless chapels for noncon- 
formist worship. ‘Cross St. Chapel, equally 
with St. Ann’s, had its contribution to pay to 
the religious life of this city. For the last 
attempt at “Comprehension” failed under 
William III, and the temper of the age of 
Anne was little favourable to the renewal of 
any such schenves. With the failure of 
Wake’s bold plans of reunion with the Galli- 
can, if not with the Roman Church, and the 
fruitlessness of the efforts to hold out the 
hand of friendship to the Lutheran churches 
of Prussia, the early eighteenth century had 
perforce to fall back upon the fact that in 
religion men must agree to differ and tolerate 
each other as best they might. 

It is in this failure of comprehension and 
in the virtual extension of the toleration act 
to give license to think freely, and worship 
freely, even to those, such as Roman Catho- 
lics and Unitarians, whom the original act 
most carefully ruled out of its provisions, that 
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we moderns may draw an important moral for 
ourselves from the religious history of the 
seventeenth century. As we review once 
more the fierce debates of our period, we are 
profoundly impressed with the futility of it 
all. The Anglican could not stamp out the 
Puritan; the Calvinist could not get rid of 
the Laudian; the Roman Catholic could not 
restore the middle ages, but on the other hand 
neither Anglican nor Puritan could deprive 
him of his right to live and to believe and 
worship after his own fashion. The obvious 
moral to the modern mind is how much better 
things would have been, if everybody in the 
early part of the century had agreed to differ, 
in the way in which, after a century of strug- 
gles, they were compelled to do in the end. 
Yet all history shows that such a modest 
agreement as this was as impossible under 
James I, as it was difficult under William ITI 
and Queen Anne. And this question for us 
is no barren problem of ancient history. We 
in our time have the same problems before 
us, and these problems are far larger and 
graver now than they were among our fore- 
fathers. To them it was a question about 
the minutiz of church government, worship 
and doctrine. To us the big question is not 
so much is this or that theory of the church 
true, as Is Christianity itself true? Is 
Religion a reality or an illusion? A remedy 
has been suggested in many quarters that, 
just as the English Protestants of 1688 
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united against a common enemy, the English 
Christians of the twentieth century should 
strive to minimise their differences, discover 
how much they have in common, and co- 
operate with each other so far as they are able. 
With these large problems the historian has 
nothing to do and about them he has little to 
say. But even those who are most distrustful 
of claiming for history that the chief motive 
for its study is its practical value in forecast- 
ing the future, may well claim that its experi- 
ence throws some light on the problems of the 
present. In this relation we may be reminded 
not only of the teachings of the ecclesiastical 
history of the seventeenth century, but also 
of the problems of establishing closer and 
more enduring ties between the common- 
wealths of free and independent nations 
which are rapidly replacing the obsolete 
conception of a British Empire in which Colo- 
nies and Dominions are ultimately controlled 
and directed by the original nucleus. The 
problem of the union of the churches is even 
more thorny than the problem of the union 
of the Empire. Yet it is not too much to 
say that, without more organic union than we 
possess at present, both British Christianity 
and British unity are in danger of shipwreck. 
As a slight contribution towards the solution 
of both these great problems, the historian 
may venture to draw a moral. If we wish to 
co-operate, we must co-operate on large lines. 
We must work together on lines that involve 
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thé | recognition that the point of view of all 
those whom we wish to have as our fellow- 
workers, is as legitimate for them as our own 
particular point of view is for us. It is no 
use framing schemes of co-operation or com- 
prehension, either in religion or in politics, 
that involves to any party to the pact the 
surrender of anything which he holds as most 
distinctive or most vital to himself. All 
schemes of re-union must be of the nature of 
a loose federation between equal and inde- 
pendent units rather than the incorporation 
of divergent elements into a single reluctant 
union. They must be so framed that neither 
side is called upon to surrender to the other 
things which, however unwisely, it thinks 
essential to itself. If co-operation is not 
possible upon such terms, common honesty 
requires that it should not be attempted. 


+ 


Religion in the Eighteenth Century. 


The Rev. Canon E. W. Watson, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. 


Thursday, June 2nd. 


I HAVE been asked to speak to you about 
religion in the eighteenth century. But 
before I enter upon the subject let me remind 
you that the whole history of thought, 
religious and secular, is shaped by reaction. 
One mode of thinking, often at the cost of 
severest struggle on the part of those to 
whom it seems the central truth, gains pre- 
dominance; its advocates dictate to their own 
generation and think that they can lay down 
laws for the future. But then reaction 
comes, the pendulum swings, another thought 
grows attractive, and those who were riding 
triumphant on the crest of the wave are 
plunged into the trough. 

That is the history of the type of religious 
thought that was especially characteristic of 
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the eighteenth century. It was a reaction 
against the enthusiasm and the certainty of 
the Reformation period, and was in its turn 
to be confronted and overcome by tendencies 
which the leaders of Hanoverian thought 
imagined that they had finally vanquished. 
If we are to understand them we must glance 
at the notions which repelled them. The 
Reformation had meant a dogmatism as 
authoritative as that of Rome. . This was 
inevitable, if the Reformation was to survive, 
for assertion could only be met by assertion. 
Luther and Calvin and all the lesser lights 
claimed that they were absolutely right and 
their opponents absolutely wrong. After all, 
they had been trained in that tradition of the 
Middle Ages which demanded of the theo- 
logian that he should pose as irrefragable, 
and they could not have liberated themselves 
even if they had been less passionately in 
earnest than they were. The mental strain 
of the Reformation period was terrible, with 
its undoubting faith, nowhere more con- 
spicuously shown than in the unverified 
acceptance of the medizval notion of a Bible, 
fully inspired at every point and the infallible 
source of all religious truth. There was a 
“sacrifice of the intellect”? such as Pio Novo 
demanded in 1870, and the intellect was 
destined to take its revenge. Reaction and 
criticism must have come, even had the con- 
flict been limited to strife between Rome and 
the Reformation. The Wars of Religion, 
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which deluged Europe with blood and never 
won a willing convert, were bad enough; but 
when Protestants turned to strife among 
themselves and the loudest voices were those 
of men who proclaimed an arbitrary God and 
a predestination to eternal death, doubt and 
even disgust grew irrepressible. We have 
evidence in abundance for this, notably in 
that shrewdest of books, John Selden’s 
“Table Talk.” Men were no longer sub- 
missive to authority. But beside repulsion 
from the old the natural propensity towards 
new interests was-at work. Men turned in 
weariness from a topic which for the present 
was exhausted and from efforts that were 
proved to be futile. 

And it happened that at the very moment 
when it was most desired a new and absorb- 
ing interest offered itself. The wonders of 
physical nature and of human nature were 
disclosed. The antecedent of all that is 
characteristic in the thought of the eighteenth 
century was the brilliant generation of dis- 
covery with which the seventeenth closed. 
Within one lifetime the microscope, the 
thermometer and the barometer were in- 
vented, and the telescope for the first time 
became generally accessible. Meanwhile 
man, his mind and his conduct, were being 
studied with eagerness for his own sake and 
for the understanding of his activities. He 
was no longer the insignificant object of a 
governance Divine and absolute. 
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Now this meant a revolution in theology. 


Contrast the opening words of Addison’s 
hymn :— 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky 


with Dr. Watts’: “ When I survey the won- 
drous Cross.” The latter, written though it 
was by an exact contemporary of Addison, 
represents the religious interest of the earlier 
generations; an interest which was to be 
submerged and to run underground till the 
Evangelical reaction, with which Watts, in 
his later thought, was to have little sympathy. 
For the present, the new scientific spirit was 
dominant. We are told that the young 
theologians of Cambridge forsook the lecture 
rooms where their subject was being treated, 
and bought telescopes. And outside the 
Universities it is astonishing what devotion 
was cherished for the natural sciences and 
the mathematics that accompanied them. 
You in Manchester know well what additions 
to knowledge were made by Lancashire men, 
often without much general education and 
always without technical training. 

The religious impulse was as strong as 
ever, but it needed a new expression. If 
the miracles of nature attracted more interest 
than the miracles of grace, a corresponding 
aspect of God must draw men’s attention. 
He became the great Contriver. The more, 
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it was felt, His works were studied, the better 
would He be known, and therefore the more 
revered. And as those works were better 
understood, God’s method would grow more 
plain, the field of mystery would be narrowed. 
This in itself was attractive. Mystery meant 
submission to authority, the taking of things 
on trust. The spirit of the new age was in 
revolt against this; you remember the most 
characteristic motto of the Royal Society, 
Nullius in verba. But great as were the 
charms of this novel and fascinating pursuit, 
they were heightened when what seemed to 
be God’s purpose was discovered. Men, 
and they only, were the object of His interest. 
In their study of creation they were like 
children unpacking an ample box of play- 
things, and rejoicing that au was a gift to 
them. God was a kind Father, and that 
thought dwarfed all the other elements of 
religion. Therefore they were undoubting 
optimists, shutting their eyes resolutely to 
facts that are for us so painfully obvious, so 
difficult to explain. There was an element 
of absurdity in it all, which drew down the 
inimitable satire of Voltaire in Candide, 
where Leibnitz, the great exponent of this 
philosophy, is caricatured as Dr. Pangloss, 
who proclaims, in every variety of grotesque 
circumstance, that “all is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds.” 

Let us consider the effect on specifically 
Christian thought of this intellectual phase. 
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It led to an attenuated doctrine, which was a 
natural and in some measure a healthy reac- 
tion against the over-strained dogmatism of 
the Calvinist period. But it was itself 
exaggerated and over-strained, to the great 
injury of those who followed it without 
precaution. It led some into Deism. “Chris- 
tianity not mysterious,” “ Christianity as old 
as creation,” are titles of typically Deist 
books. This line of argument was clear and 
shallow and cheerful. When Bishop Butler, 
himself a man of grave and even desponding 
temper, demolished it, he struck a powerful 
blow against optimism as well as against 
Deism. But the rise of Unitarianism was a 
more serious consequence of this scientific 
spirit than so vague a movement as that of 
the Deists. What had been the greatest of 
the English Dissenting bodies passed, it may 
be said, wholly and finally over to the doc- 
trine which became Unitarian. ‘The strain 
of Calvinism had been too violent, and the 
rebound carried the English Presbyterians 
into an emphasis on this Fatherhood of God 
which misled them into depreciation of the 
rights of our Lord. A century ago the “Old 
Chapel” of almost every market-town in 
England was Unitarian. Few of the class 
survive, for the gaps in its creed depress its 
vitality. Mr. Charles Booth, in his survey 
of the religious influences at work in London, 
notes that Unitarians are passing into 
Independency in search of a more vigorous 
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life; but that takes us beyond the eighteenth 
century. But churchmen too were exposed 
to this influence. A good deal of the most 
serious thought among them verged upon 
Unitarianism, and even passed the border. 
In 1773 there was a considerable secession 
from our ranks, but many who held the 
Unitarian belief remained. It is not for us 
to judge in such a case. The problem was 
the same as that set by Pius IX to Roman 
Catholics in 1870, and in both cases there 
was the same difference of judgment whether 
the paramount duty was, or was not; that of 
abiding in the communion where Providence 
had placed men. You will have noticed that 
I have followed this tendency beyond the 
period of the Evangelical or Methodist 
movement. Just as that form of thought, so 
vigorous in the seventeenth century, was 
submerged for a time by the other which was 
characteristic of the eighteenth, so the earlier 
revived again in the wonderful revival due 
to Wesley and Whitefield. Perhaps the best 
illustration for these successive phases is that 
of a rope woven with strands of different 
colour. Sometimes one, sometimes another, 
is most conspicuous on the constantly varying 
surface; none, though it be concealed for a 
time, is extinct. 

I have spoken of one of the two strong 
elements in religious thought of this type— 
the Fatherhood of God, made conspicuous 
by scientific discovery and misinterpreted as 
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justifying an unconditional optimism. We 
can hardly wonder, for example, that Sir 
Isaac Newton, impressed by the marvels 
which he was the first to interpret, should 
have regarded God as primarily the benefi- 
cent Designer of the Universe, and have 
allowed a minor place in his religion to the 
other operations of Providence. But nature, 
studied for its own sake, and without defer- 
ence for authority, was but half the field of 
research that opened itself. “The proper 
study of mankind is man” was a most 
characteristic utterance. Not, for the most 
part, doubting or criticising the data of 
revelation, but leaving them outside their 
purview, the philosophers of the late seven- 
teenth century, who laid down the lines of 
thought for the eighteenth, fixed their atten- 
tion on man, on the ways in which his mind 
works, on his motives, on his conduct. The 
last topic was peculiarly congenial to 
Englishmen; they showed themselves born 
moralists. Most of the ethical writing of the 
period is tedious to us as readers, and super- 
ficial to us as thinkers. All we could wish 
to know about it may be found in Dr. 
Martineau’s “ Types of Ethical Theory,” a 
book which is much more attractive than the 
works on which it comments. But discussion 
of the kind was vigorously alive in its day, 
and it came to take a preponderant part in 
religion. The moral sermon has come to be 
a byword for dullness; it was exciting in the 
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days when it was novel. It encouraged the 
religious impulse by revealing what seemed 
a new source of power—the power of God- 
given reason, which inspired as much confi- 
dence as did that other revelation of God’s 
kindliness manifested in creation. Not the 
weakness of man, on which religionists since 
the Reformation has laid stress, but his 
power, the power of reason, was the burden 
of this modern teaching. Now religion of 
this type coincided with, and reinforced, the 
age’s general standards of thought and taste. 
Men wanted to be reasonable. They would 
prune their imagination, be as accurate as the 
mathematics so much in vogue taught them 
to be, study moderation and shun excitement. 
We see it in their literature; no flights are 
allowed—they are old-fashioned and absurd 
—but everything # as correct and prosaic as 
possible. No doubt, when it was applied to 
religion, this mode of thought had its 
ridiculous side, but it had its better side also. 
If there was much of the morality of the 
copybook-heading, “Be virtuous and you 
will be happy,” and so forth, there was also 
a very sober and serious inculcation of duty. 
“The Whole Duty of Man” is the title of 
the most successful guide to Christian thought 
of the age; a famous book, the secret of 
whose authorship has been as well guarded 
as that of the Letters of Junius. And when 
we turn to the most characteristic figure of the 
century, perhaps the most typical cf all 
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Englishmen, Dr. Johnson, we find the 
strongest sense of Christian duty combined 
with a keen and constant interest in problems 
of conduct. 

I have anticipated again in following up 
this emphasis on conduct. Now I must turn 
back and speak of the collapse of optimism. 
We have seen that the novel revelation of 
the wonders of nature and of man’s soul had 
led to a view of the Divine order that was 
cheerful to the point of shallowness. Reac- 
tion was inevitable, and it came. It took the 
form of a haunting fear of death, which 
found expression in a whole intolerable 
library of the charnel-house. Books about 
the grave sold as popular novels sell to-day. 
The earthquake at Lisbon excited a universal 
dread. No longer was it believed that “all 
is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds ”; another refuge must be sought than 
optimism could furnish. For while many 
writers simply gave expression to the current 
despondency in a literature which gradually 
was watered down to mere sentimentalism, 
others (for among the revivalists were com- 
petent literary men) seized the opportunity 
of striking terror into minds which they hoped 
to lead on to a surer hope. For the interest 
in conduct had undoubtedly led in many 
minds to a confidence in conduct, a trust in 
good works, which would be impossible for 
us, and in which we find it almost incredible 
that they can have indulged. Yet it had 
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sprung up as a reaction against Calvinism, 
and now required to be corrected in its turn. 
So there was a reaction against the pre- 
valent philosophy, all the stronger because 
men not only found out its falsehood, but 
were repelled by what seemed the coldness 
and dullness of the pattern of life to which 
it corresponded. They were craving for 
something lyrical and romantic, warm and 
personal, in every department of feeling and 
belief. We see it in the recurrence to nature 
and to romance, in Collins and Gray and 
Horace Walpole..1 am not sure that the 
true cradle of the Oxford Movement is not 
at Strawberry Hill, if I may overpass the 
bounds of the eighteenth century. People 
wanted to be thrilled, and of the more super- 
ficial thrills many were so absurd that nothing 
but novelty could-have made them tolerable. 
The present was dull, the future was un- 
attractive: they revived the past, and Eng- 
land was adorned with sham-baronial halls 
and churchwarden-Gothic churches. How- 
ever, a heart was to come into it all in due 
time, and our literature and our religion to 
be the richer. For this was a turning-point 
in feeling as well as in its expression. Till 
then the seventeenth century and what lay 
behind had been ridiculous in the eyes of 
the eighteenth. What seems picturesque and 
moving to us had been to those eyes as 
unattractive as early Victorian airs and graces 
are coming to seem to our contemporaries. 
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Then the demand for the expression of a 
new range of feelings brought the supply.. 
We are only concerned with it in the domain 
of religion. There the lyrics of Charles Wes- 
ley at their best rival those of the seventeenth 
century. An anthology might be collected 
from his excessive quantity of verse that 
should be worthy of Herbert or Crashaw or 
Traherne. 

This brings me to the last great move- 
ment—lI should rather say two movements— 
of the century. The ways of Wesley and 
Whitefield quickly diverged and their fol- 
lowers grew bitterly hostile to each other. 
But they had a common inspiration, and they 
met a common need. This was the general 
craving for a hope. The gloom which had 
overspread the popular mind provoked the 
inevitable reaction. There was a truth 
strong enough to conquer the fear of death, 
and the great evangelists proclaimed it. 
But they followed lines which brought them 
into collision. Whitefield was a Calvinist 
who worked by inspiring fear. He would 
have been the greatest of actors, had he not 
been in earnest; as it was, he was incom- 
parable asa preacher. But he was powerless 
as an organiser; the effect of his revival was, 
except in Wales, not to create a new society 
but to revive existing communions, or at least 
existing tendencies of thought. He is the 
father of the Evangelical school in the 
Church of England, which came to be 
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dominant in the middle of the last century 
and which is still so powerful. That it has 
ceased to be Calvinist is the result of the 
missionary impulse which grew strong in the 
last years of the eighteenth. To the 
thorough-going Calvinist it was a presumption 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen. If 
they, or any of them, were to be saved, it was 
by Divine predestination; it was equally vain 
and presumptuous for man to interfere. The 
battle was fought out before the century 
closed; after the victory was won, the Cal- 
vinists were Calvinists only on paper. But 
in all other respects this influence was deeply 
stamped upon the English Church, and 
nowhere more deeply than in Lancashire. 
Why it was that it proved so attractive in our 
communion is difficult to say. Probably the 
large number of Puritans who had conformed 
in 1662 had transmitted their sympathies to 
their descendants, and when the opportunity 
came these welcomed the hereditary tenet, 
propounded with novel force. 

Always with them, in background or fore- 
front, the grim doctrine of predestination was 
present. It was absent from the teaching of 
the Wesleys. Nothing had excited such 
wrath against Archbishop Laud as his denial 
of this doctrine, which was regarded as a 
necessary scriptural truth. That Christ died 
for all, that every man might be saved, was 
an unpardonable error in Puritan eyes. The 
Wesleys had been reared in a Laudian home, 
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and though John Wesley came to reject 
many of the lessons that he had learned in 
childhood, he never wavered in his proclama- 
tion of free grace. But he found few among 
our clergy to take their stand with him; those 
who sympathised with the revival were almost 
all on the Calvinist side. And when, with 
his marvellous skill as an organiser, he con- 
structed his own society, he took no precau- 
tions whatever to secure churchmanship 
among his preachers. Few of them had 
been hearty churchmen before they joined 
him; he had no desire to sever such from their 
existing connections. Many had been sin- 
cere Dissenters, who joined him because he 
offered a more vivid life, of the kind to which 
they were accustomed, than the somewhat 
stagnant chapels which they had frequented. 
In fact, Wesley was disliked as a poacher by 
Nonconformist ministers. But the great 
majority of the preachers had been won from 
mere indifference, or actual godlessness. 
They had no religious associations whatever 
when they joined Wesley. His society was 
their Church, and it was only as a matter of 
discipline that they gave a certain adherence 
to that of which Wesley was a minister. And 
he was content that it should be so; if they 
were earnest and eloquent, and _ heartily 
opposed to Calvinism, he was satisfied. For, 
bit by bit, he had shed his own churchman- 
ship, and had made secession inevitable. It 
is a threadbare fallacy that Wesley and his 
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followers were driven from our Church ; 
rather it was to be expected that, had he and 
his followers remained, the Evangelicals 
would have sought another home. — Still, 
Wesley was a great evangelist, a preacher of 
great truths. He worked in the main by 
love; it cannot be said that all his disciples 
were equally wise in dispensing with White- 
field’s argument. And he raised the whole 
level of his adherents’ life. It is too often 
forgotten that he was among the first and 
greatest promoters of popular education and 
social improvement. His teaching of the 
possibility of Christian perfection may have 
been excessive, and may sometimes have 
encouraged an unconscious insincerity. He 
—and the same may be said of Whitefield— 
may have demanded of converts a sense of 
assurance beyond*what was healthily possible 
for them. But his practice was wiser than 
his public teaching, and nothing in Wesley’s 
career is more honourable than the religious 
intercourse, in a spirit of mutual apprecia- 
tion, between him and Dr. Johnson, who had 
little of that confidence which Wesley 
demanded in his professed adherents. It 
was a happy inconsistency. 

I have said something of each successive 
wave of thought in a memorable century. it 
had its patches of darkness, but it was a 
period of great achievement, and as we recede 
from it, it is growing more picturesque before 
our eyes, and more interesting. Each of its 
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phases was born of reaction, and provoked 
reaction in its turn. And between successive 
waves there were intervals of depression, 
such as that through which we are passing. 
For the movement to which we are accus- 
tomed has, like Latitudinarianism and Evan- 
gelicalism, exhausted its impetus when it 
reached its height, and we are drifting 
vaguely in the slack water between two tides. 
Whither the new tide may convey us I will 
not attempt to guess. Let us take warning, 
and encouragement, from the fact that the 
leaders of each movement in the eighteenth 
century believed that theirs was the final 
statement of the truth. Yet in a generation 
or two they were submerged; they had done 
their service, paid their contribution. Let us 
learn from them, and from the scene that is 
before our own eyes, that no presentation of 
the truth is more than partial; that there is 
more in the wisdom of God than yet we have 
learned. 


Religion in the Nineteenth Century. 


The Very Rev. W. R. Ince, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 


Friday, June 3rd. 


THE year 1800 is not a beginning nor 1900 
an ending. Strictly there are no beginnings 
or endings in history. History is all of a 
piece. We are always sowing our future and 
reaping our past. What we call the great 
epochs are ages when force is being ex- 
pended: quiet, restful, inglorious ages are 
the times when it is being stored. Each 
generation is prospering or suffering for the 
acts of its grandparents, and preparing a 
good or a bad time for its grandchildren. 
Nor is the past wholly done with. There is 
such a thing as expiation and forgiveness. 
Mistakes may be in part redeemed-—God 
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may restore to us the years that the locusts 
have eaten. - 

If we have to fix a date for the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, perhaps 1789 may 
be chosen; and perhaps the Boer War for its 
end. The French Revolution was the begin- 
ning of a new era in many ways, though the 
Revolutionists who thought to start again 
with ‘‘ Year 1” were deceived, as birds of 
their feather always are. And the Boer War 
was the climax and the beginning of the end 
of British Imperialism, a mild attack of the 
same malady which led Germany to plunge 
the world in mourning. 

Let us look at the condition of the Church 
of England at the end of the eighteenth 
century. I hold that we have always had 
three, not two, parties in our Church. The 
Catholic party and the Protestant party are 
always very much in evidence; the third party 
is the inheritor of the Renaissance tradition, 
the spiritual heirs of Erasmus, Colet and 
More, and through them of the Christian 
Platonists, the Greek Fathers, St. John, and, 
on one important side, of St. Paul. They 
produced the so-called Latitudinarians of the 
seventeenth century, who made plans of 
reunion—the Cambridge Platonists, and the 
Christian philosophers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The eighteenth century was not 
encouraging to this type. In spite of William 
Law it was an unmystical age. The 
Laudians were also weak at the end of the 
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eighteenth century. The Non-juring schism 
had divided them, and weakened them for a 
long time. The Evangelicals were stronger, 
but very different from their successors to- 
day. For they were still Calvinists; and this 
was one reason of the Wesleyan secession. 
If there had been more sympathy between 
the Evangelicals and the Methodists, that 
great misfortune might have been averted. 
But Wesley was, in the language of the day, 
an Arminian, though Whitefield was a Cal- 
vinist; and Wesley was therefore in opposi- 
tion to both the great parties in the Church, 
for the High Churchmen were not likely to 
approve of his methods, even when they had 
no quarrel with his doctrines. 

At the beginning of the century the minds 
of the whole nation were taken up with the 
war. At first, thee French Revolution had 
many sympathisers in England; but the 
Reign of Terror aroused almost universal 
horror mingled with alarm, and this greatly 
strengthened the Church, which was regarded 
as the main bulwark of law, order, loyalty, 
and decency. When the two countries were 
engaged in a death-grapple there were very 
few pro-French left, and they had to be 
silent. The clergy did exactly what most of 
them did during the late war—they de- 
nounced the French atrocities in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, attributed the moral 
downfall of the French to the detestable 
doctrines of their philosophers Voltaire and 
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Rousseau, abused Bonaparte as an incarna- 
tion of Antichrist, and stirred up their 
countrymen to enthusiastic patriotism. 

At the same time, the revolt against 
privilege in France found a strong echo in 
England, and the Church began to be 
severely crticised. It had lost ground all 
through the eighteenth century. In 1750 it 
was reckoned that one-twenty-fifth were 
dissenters, in 1800 one-quarter. .Now alas! 
quite one-half of those who “go anywhere ”’ 
go elsewhere than to church. 

The abuses were bad enough, but they were 
not zew abuses. Pluralities were not so bad 
as in unreformed Churches. The eighteenth 
century bishops were /ess aristocratic than in 
the nineteenth century; many of them rose 
from the ranks. The enormous inequalities 
of income seem scandalous to us, but they 
were a feature of the time. Canterbury was 
worth about £32,000; Durham £30,000; 
Deaneries of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and 
Windsor £7,000 to £12,000; a few rectories 
not much less. The bishops certainly set a 
bad example. Bishop Sparke of Ely, his 
son and son-in-law, divided £30,000 a year 
of Church money; Archbishop Moore died 
worth a million. Bishop Porteus (d. 1808) 
held a rich living in Kent with Chester, and 
thus secured (says his biographer) “a judi 
cious mixture of society and retirement.” 
Bishop Watson of Llandaff, after holding two 
professorships on subjects of which he was 
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absolutely ignorant, held his bishopric with 
sixteen livings, and only visited his diocese 
once. ‘The Cathedral Chapters must have - 
been jolly places. Sydney Smith said “ The 
duty of the Dean is to give dinners to the 
Chapter, and the duty of the Chapter is to 
give dinners to the Dean.” The parochial 
clergy were sometimes equally slack. We 
hear of a parish where on Sunday morning 
the clerk would report to the rector whether 
there were enough people in Church to make 
it worth while to have a service. Dr. Valpy, 
the scholar, who was headmaster of Reading 
School, wrote to his congregation in Suffolk 
that “I shall receive great comfort from the 
consideration that this address will give me 
at least an zwmaginary presence among you.” 
Conscious of having thus done more than 
could be expected of him, he dedicated the 
said address to the Bishop of Norwich. The 
Bishops could not afford to be too particular. 
Bishop Copleston held the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s with the see of Llandaff. One bishop 
examined his candidates on the cricket field, 
he being one of the players; another while he 
was shaving. Yet Bishop Kaye of Lincoln, 
in 1831, declared that “there never was, 
perhaps, a time when the clergy stood less 
in need of being urged to a diligent perform- 
ance of their duties, and when they enter- 
tained juster notions of the responsibility 
attaching to the ministerial character.” 
Others did not agree with him. Joseph 
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Hume, M.P.,°a rather prominent member, 
said in the House, “I had hoped that these 
foolish ordinations would terminate. But 
these young gentlemen must bear in mind 
that though this nation will feel itself bound 
to make a provision for such as in past years 
have entered into orders; though it would 
doubtless be unjust that a corporation like 
the Church, which was set up by Parliament 
nearly 300 years ago, and is older, therefore, 
than either the East or West India Company, 
should be abolished without adequate com- 
pensation to those who have wasted their 
youth in its service; yet by those who enter 
the body now that it is condemned by the 
country, when its charter is on the eve of 
being cancelled by the authority which gave 
it, when it is admitted on all hands to be not 
useless only but absolutely detrimental, 
neither indulgence nor compensation can 
fairly be expected! ” 

Several privileges of the Church were 
abolished about this time. The Test and 
Corporation Acts were repealed in 1828 (they 
had been annually suspended for a century); 
Roman Catholic disabilities were removed in 
1829; the Privy Council displaced spiritual 
courts in_ 1832. Several Irish bishoprics 
were suppressed in 1833. The Ecclesias- 
tical Commission was founded in 1836. 
Civil marriage was instituted in 1836. When 
the bishops voted against the Reform Bill 
a storm broke over them. The palace at 
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Bristol was burnt by the mob; the Bishop of 
London was afraid to preach in a London 
church; the citizens of Canterbury mobbed 
the Archbishop. 

This legisiation, and the threats which 
accompanied it, caused great alarm, though 
few would now defend the privileges then 
abolished, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion has been an immense boon to the 
Church. 

But the Church was in no danger. At the 
very time when it was deluged with obloquy, 
a new life was stirring within it. First came 
an evangelical revival, then the more famous 
and durable Catholic revival called the 
Oxford movement. 

The Evangelicals were never a majority 
among the clergy, nor generally popular. 
Their chief centres of influence were Cam- 
bridge, Clapham, London, and the fashion- 
able watering-places. The Clapham sect 
looked to William Wilberforce as their 
leader, and included some distinguished men. 
At Cambridge Ch. Simeon of King’s was 
famous. The party had dropped their rigid 
Calvinism, and concentrated their teaching 
on the Atonement, which in their eyes 
altered not only the relation of man to God 
but of God to man. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that they neglected the Holy Com- 
munion. On the contrary, they drew large 
numbers of communicants. In one way they 
were in advance of the time—in admitting 
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hymns. The High Church party thought 
them methodistical, and stuck to Tate and 
Brady. In country churches violins, bas- 
soons, trombones, etc., were played, and 
barrel organs. The Evangelicals taught a 
spiritual Christianity, and this was their 
strength; but they were fettered by a most 
superstitious and irrational doctrine of Bib- 
lical inspiration, and had no philosophy of 
history or of religion. They brought many 
souls to Christ, but their contribution to 
theology and religious philosophy has been 
nil. For the most part they discouraged 
secular culture in every form, even banning 
Shakespeare. In missionary and _ philan- 
thropic work, such as the campaign against 
slavery, their record was a noble one. 

The old High Church party was very 
different from the Anglo-Catholicism we 
know to-day. They were strong Tories— 
Church and King men: the old Jacobite 
tradition still lingered among them. But 
they kept alive consistently the zdea of the 
Church, and were always anti-Erastian. The 
little group sometimes called the “Clapton 
sect” or Hackney phalanx are justly regarded 
as the precursors of the Oxford movement. 
Their leaders were the Watsons, Stevens, 
Norris, and Christopher Wordsworth, brother 
of the poet and Master of Trinity. Arch- 
bishops Manners Sutton and Howley were 
in thorough sympathy with them, and Bishops 
Horsley, Marsh and.van Mildert, especially 
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the last. So was Bishop Middleton of 
Calcutta. Some of the Judges, who joined 
the Club, “ Nobody’s Friends,” and the Lake 
Poets, especially Coleridge, were sympa- 
thisers. 

The old High Church party always read 
their sermons, without action, which they 
disdained. The populace preferred the 
methodist style; but we can still read the 
sermons of H. J. Rose and his contempora- 
ries, while those of the old Evangelicals are 
impossible. One sensible clergyman was 
complimented by a parishioner on preaching 
ex tempore: “we feel you have the gift of 
the Spirit.” “ My good woman, it is not the 
gift of the Spirit; it is the gift of the gab.” 

The Oxford Movement began in 1833. It 
has been described in many books, the best 
of course being that of Dean Church. It is 
often forgotten that it was first kindled into 
flame by the anti-Church legislation and 
threats that I have mentioned. Newman 
confesses, “I had fierce thoughts against the 
Liberals; it was the success of the Liberal 
cause which fretted me inwardly.” On the 
character of the leaders I will quote from F. 
W. Cornish : “They were not merely political 
partisans or polemical theologians. They 
may have brought forward an obsolete 
theology and gone against the traditions of 
English history. Much that they wrote may 
now seem antiquated, narrow, superstitious, ~ 
and even childish; but their deep seriousness 
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and the holinéss and severity of their spiritual 
life were to be seen in daily intercourse as 
well as in the sermons which they preached 
and the writings which they put forth. No 
one could be in company with Keble and not 
feel the power of saintliness; no one could 
hear Newman read the Lessons and preach 
in St. Mary’s and not be aware of a rare 
genius and intensely religious personality ; 
the excitable intellect of Froude was infused 
with the fire of religious conviction.” 

The “ superstitious and childish theology” 
which Cornish mentions was common to the 
two great parties, though it took different 
forms. English thought was very provincial 
at this ttme. And there was an almost fierce 
uncompromisingness in nearly all the leaders, 
not excluding Keble, which made them quite 
impervious to Liberal ideas. They cared 
less than nothing for ritual; they were not 
really Romanists, though some of them 
became Romans; but they were fanatical 
Churchmen, and hated dissenters with a 
vicious hatred. Perhaps the pleasantest 
aspect of the movement is seen in the 
“Christian Year” (1827), the favourite 
Sunday Book of many thousands of happy 
and innocent homes. 

The Tracts for the Times were Newman’s 
work, They emphasised especially the 
apostolical succession and sacramental grace. 
They were written in a severe unrhetorical 
style, which compares most favourably with 
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the vulgar, slangy, often profane tone affected 
by their latest successors, and they showed 
infinite courage. Newman, e.g. (in a sermon 
of this date), is convinced that “it would be 
a gain to this country were it vastly more 
superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, 
more fierce in its religion than at present it 
shows itself to be.’ This was the stiff 
theology of the elder generation of High 
Churchmen, “touched with emotion.” It 
was a good fighting programme, but it had 
the disastrous effect of cutting a much deeper 
trench between the Church and other religious 
bodies. 

Let us now turn to the early Liberals. We 
may divide them into the Philosophical 
school, from Coleridge to Maurice, and the 
historical or critical, among whom Milman 
was conspicuous... Bishop Thirlwall and 
Julius Hare, like Carlyle, tried to introduce 
German thought into England: Thirlwall 
translated a work by Schleiermacher. Oriel 
College was the scene of a fight between the 
Noetics or Intellectuals and the Tractarians. 
Provost Hawkins, who was still alive when 
my father became Provost of Worcester in 
1881, dismissed the three tutors of the 
College, Newman, Froude and _ Robert 
Wilberforce; and after this “purge” the 
College became a centre of Liberalism. 
Archbishop Whately, an independent thinker, 
was one of the Fellows, and so was Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, who was no theologian but 
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a strong reformer, who hated the Tractarians 
like poison. Another Oriel man was Bishop 
Hampden, the centre of some violent contro- 
versies, who died a rather conventional Bishop 
of Hereford. Hare and Robertson of 
Brighton, Cambridge men, were philosophical 
Liberals, like Erskine of Linlathen, and 
Maurice. Coleridge was the pioneer of this 
school. Hampden was not really a heretic, 
but he attacked the principles of tradition 
and authority on which the Tractarians were 
building, and they hated him accordingly. 
At Oxford both sides were eager to persecute. 
Hampden was insulted by being deprived of 
his vote in the selection of University 
preachers; and the anti-Tractarians after- 
wards retaliated by condemning Ward. 

Tract 90 showed how far the party was 
moving towards Rome. It was not con- 
demned, but most of the bishops “ charged ” 
against it. The real Romanisers soon after 
broke away and seceded, and the shock 
seemed for a time to have broken up the 
movement. 

Manning’s secession followed the Gorham 
case, in which the Bishop of Exeter refused 
to institute a Cambridge Simeonite, on 
account of his views on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, to the living of Brampford Speke. The 
Courts refused to back up the bishop, and 
Manning went, thereby strengthening the 
hands of Keble and Pusey, and removing 
from the Church the most dangerous and 
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ambitious priest of modern times. A large 
batch of Romanising clergymen went with 
him. 

The Tractarians were not  ritualists— 
Newman, I think, celebrated at the north end 
till his secession. They cared nothing for 
ecclesiastical millinery. But the younger 
men were different. Instead of the Fathers 
and the seventeenth century English divines, 
they studied medieval books of devotion and 
liturgiology : they went out as parish priests 
into the streets and lanes of the city and 
found teaching by the eye more effectual than 
by the ear. Confession and absolution were 
advocated, and violent suspicions were 
aroused by these methods, especially when 
“The Priest in Absolution” was made public. 
The Lambeth Conference of 1878 declared 
that the clergy are-not at liberty to enjoin or 
even encourage any practice of habitual con- 
fession to a priest. I do not think any 
subsequent Conference has modified this 
order. The Ritualists defied their bishops; 
mobs attacked their churches; a state of 
chaos came in. Secessions to Rome were at 
first frequent, but then nearly stopped. The 
attempts to put down ritualism by legislation 
culminated in the P.W.R. of 1874, which 
drew Pusey into the field in defence of 
practices which he had not approved before. 
Gladstone seized the opportunity of attack- 
ing his enemy Disraeli, now Prime Minister. 
The ritualists defied it: it was the first 
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example of the successful defiance of Parlia- 
ment, which has now reduced that assembly 
to contempt. 

Meanwhile the bishops had become hard- 
working men. Wilberforce was the founder 
of the “ Good Church” ideal. It was an era 
of eminent bishops—Tait, Fraser, Moor- 
house, Browne, Lightfoot, Westcott, Words- 
worth, Selwyn, H. Goodwin. A few new sees 
were created, but it was a slow process, since 
the laity are not very ready to subscribe for 
new episcopal incomes. However, the recent 
increase in the number of bishops has led to 
many inferior men being appointed, and the 
prestige of the office is nothing like what it 
was forty or fifty years ago. 

On marriage and divorce, on which there 
had been legislation, the Conference of 1888 
pronounced (1) no divorce except for adul- 
tery, (2) no sanction to re-marriage of guilty 
party, (3) innocent parties re-marrying not to 
be excommunicated. 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was 
annually passed by the Commons and thrown 
out by the Lords. After a very long tussle 
the Church was beaten. Personally I think 
the Church was right in resisting the Bill. 

The ritualist controversy occupied people’s 
minds: but after all, vestments are a puerile 
subject to fight about. Of far more abiding 
interest in the conflict on questions of doc- 
trine which raged at the same period. 

F. D. Maurice was a Professor at King’s 
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College, London. It was an orthodox insti- 
tution, founded in opposition to University 
College. Maurice felt himself insecure. In 
these days (he wrote in 1849) “no clergyman 
who thinks and speaks strongly, and not 
exactly in the prescribed mode, can reckon 
upon the tolerance of his superiors and 
equals. I may be ejected at very short 
notice.” He was attacked first by the Record 
and then by the Quarterly Review. Soon 
after he was ejected, as he foresaw, on the 
question of eternal punishment. He and C. 
Kingsley then started a new series of Tracts, 
more political than theological. The writers 
called themselves Christian Socialists, and 
expressed sympathy with the Chartists. 
Croker again attacked them in the Quarterly 
under the title “ Revolutionary Literature.” 
Maurice and Kingsley were the precursors of 
the modern Christian Socialists, but they 
wrote when the working man was “bottom 
dog.” 

These were the days of M. Arnold’s 
Literature and Dogma, and of Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo; both excellent books on earnest 
but undogmatic Christianity, and both beau- 
tifully written. Robertson of Brighton was 
the only popular preacher of the Broad 
Church : his sermons have lived, and are still 
read even in Germany: but he died at 37. 

Then in 1860 seven prominent Liberal 
Churchmen published Essays and Reviews. 
This once famous book now reads like flog- 
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ging a dead horse—a testimony to the 
triumph of the views it upheld. At first the 
book attracted little notice; but F. Harrison 
wrote a pean in the W estminster Review 
congratulating the authors on having made a 
clean sweep of everything but “a revised 
Atonement, a transcendental Fall, a practical 
Salvation, and an idealised Damnation.” 
He invited the essayists to take the logical 
step and become Positivists like himself. 
Then the fat was in the fre. Sam. Oxon 
wrote an attack in the Quarterly which sent 
the book through five editions. Stanley 
defended it in the Edinburgh Review. Dar- 
win’s Ovigin of Species appeared in 1859, 
and Wilberforce, who was in a combative 
mood, attacked Huxley at the British Asso- 
ciation, and got much the worst of it. He 
then induced the Archbishops and Bishops 
to condemn Essays and Reviews in a letter 
written by him, which was signed (inexcus- 
ably) by Tait and Thirlwall. Bishop Hamil- 
ton of Salisbury was goaded into prosecuting 
one of the writers, Williams; and he and 
Wilson were suspended for a year by the 
Court of Arches. The Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council reversed these sentences on 
appeal. “The radical evil of judges,” Pusey 
complained, “is their bias to acquit the 
accused.” There was great indignation in 
the Church. Eleven thousand clergymen 
signed a declaration affirming verbal inspira- 
tion and eternal punishment. Convocation 
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in both houses formally condemned the book; 
but Tait this time voted against the others, 
with Jackson of London; Thirlwall was 
away. There was even a debate in the Lords 
in which Westbury attacked Wilberforce and 
was worsted. Jowett was attacked at Oxford 
and deprived of his stipend as Greek Pro- 
fessor. The tone of Essays and Reviews is 
too negative—there is little indication of any 
method of reconstruction. And there is no 
essay on the Person of Christ—a fatal 
omission. 

The next breeze, or rather storm, was over 
Bishop Colenso’s, book on the Pentateuch, 
which again would pass without notice to-day. 
But in 1863 Tait drew up, and forty-one 
bishops (Thirlwall dissenting) signed, a letter 
to Colenso, requesting him to resign his see. 
When he refused Bishop Gray excommuni- 
cated him as his.metropolitan, which he had 
probably no right to do, and exhorted the 
faithful to treat him as a heathen man and a 
publican. Colsenso appealed, and was 
allowed to retain the temporalities of his see; 
but most of his clergy deserted him, and a 
quaint little schism existed in Natal till 
Colenso died. 

A joint committee of Convocation was 
appointed in 1870 to revise the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. Many scholars not in 
Convocation were invited to join. The work 
took ten years. Sheer conservatism is the 
main reason why it has not been generally 
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accepted and read in churches; but the New 
Testament translation was slightly marred by 
certain pedantrics, such as always translating 
the same Greek by the same English word— 
a really absurd rule—and by translating the 
Greek Aorist by the English past tense with- 
out “have,” contrary to English idiom. 

There was a great storm when Stanley 
invited all the Revisers to Holy Communion 
in the Abbey, because they included Presby- 
terians and Nonconformists, and one Uni- 
tarian, Dr. Vance Smith. Convocation 
passed insulting resolutions, the bishops even 
voting that Dr. Vance Smith should be 
expelled from the body of revisers. On this 
Bishop Thirlwall retired in disgust. 

Soon after, the question of religious educa- 
tion came on. Shaftesbury spoke the truth 
when he said, “I do not believe in the 
religious difficulty: I do not believe it has 
ever had any existence, except as a eupho- 
nious term for the assault and defence of the 
National Church.” But passion on both 
sides ran high, and has poisoned the educa- 
tion question almost to our own day. 

The next great question was Irish Dises- 
tablishment, in which Gladstone erroneously 
saw “the end of the Irish difficulty.” It was 
the direct result of the Fenian outrages, and 
the concession to crime had the natural result 
in Ireland. To murder Englishmen became 
the regular form of political agitation in that 
island. As Wilberforce said in the Lords, it 
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was “an attempt to buy off assassins.” The 
debates were among the best ever heard in 
the house; Magee carried off highest honours. 
The Irish Church was left free to frame its 
own constitution, and the counter-irritant of 
Romanism gave it a very Protestant charac- 
ter, as in Scotland the opposite has happened. 

The “ House of Laymen ” first sat in 1886. 
As many foresaw, it has often been the most 
clerical of the three Houses. 

The Burials Bill (1880) produced great 
excitement among the clergy; but the antici- 
pated scandals have never occurred so far as 
I know. . 

Many at this time thought Disestablish- 
ment was imminent. Bishop Selwyn, about 
1875, said he would not give seven years for 
his seat in the Lords. The non-fulfilment of 
this prophecy, which seemed then a most 
reasonable predietion, is a remarkable exam- 
ple of unforeseen political change. The 
dissenting middle class, which was the back- 
bone of the agitation for it, gradually lost 
their political power, and the working man, 
though indifferent to the Church, regards a 
poor five million a year as too small a loot to 
be worth his consideration. 

Tait died in 1882. Though occasionally a 
trimmer, he was the greatest Primate since 
the Reformation. He judged most contro- 
versies from the standpoint of the religious 
layman, which was generally the right one, 
and had the qualities of a real statesman. 
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He was succeeded by Benson of Truro, an 
ecclesiastic to the finger-tips, who never 
carried weight in the Lords, but was still a 
man of great ability, as well as personal 
dignity. He died in 1896. 

Lux Mundi appeared in 1889. The work 
of an Oxford group of young High Church- 
men, several of whom afterwards rose so high 
that they may be said to govern the Church 
at the present date. This group saw that the 
old theory of inspiration was of no value to 
the Anglo-Catholic party, and they resolved 
to jettison it. The older men of the party 
were horrified; Liddon especially. But the 
book has greatly strengthened the High 
Church party by opening the door to many 
educated young men whom the Evangelicals 
still excluded as “denying inspiration.” 
There was no storm this time, only a light 
breeze. 

The Luz Mundi group soon began to 
adopt extreme radicalism in politics, which 
has become almost a plank in their platform. 
It is dificult to say what prompted this move, 
unless it was a shrewd prevision that socialism 
was the winning side. As far as I know, 
none of the Anglo-Catholic Socialists has 
added anything of value to politics or econo- 
mics. Vague declamation has generally 
taken the place of argument. It is not easy 
to say whether this incursion into secular 
politics has gained the Church any respect 
among the working-class. One can only say 
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that the Labour leaders are willing to use 
Church Socialism for whatever it may be 
worth, and that they do not seem to think it 
1s worth much. 

Another departure from High Church 
tradition was their acquiescence in the 
Church’s loss of its national and representa- 
tive character. It was in danger of becoming 
a sect, and the Lux Mundi party have deter- 
mined that it shall be a sect. Of course it 
loudly asserts its unity with the Western 
Catholic Church, but as that Church con- 
temptuously denies its claims, the Church of 
England, such as this party has helped to 
make it, is completely isolated in Christen- 
dom, standing between those who unchurch 
it and those whom it unchurches. It has 
neither power nor prestige enough to carry off 
claims which are repudiated by all other 
bodies, and though not so unpopular as at 
some other periods, and in fact justly 
respected in the persons of some of its 
members, it has become for the people 
generally a negligible quantity, as it never 
was before. Whether this could have been 
avoided, and whether it can now be partially 
remedied, is hard to say. Its future must 
depend largely on its power of still attracting 
outstanding personalities into its ministry, 
and devoted workers into its service. 

Of any powerful new movement, comi- 
parable to the Oxford movement for impor- 
tance, there are few signs now, and there were 
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none at the timie when our survey ends. A 
nation gets the religion it deserves, and at 
present we are waiting for an outpouring of 
the Spirit of which it seems that we are not 
yet worthy. But it will come some day, and 
meanwhile we_can.only..say;—““Show Thy 
servants Thy ‘works iand: ‘their hildzen Thy 
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